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This Issue in Brief 


Delinquency in the Navy is primarily a problem 
of violations of naval regulations. Ninety-four per 
cent of the prisoners are confined for purely mili- 
tary offenses, according to Lt. Comdr. Richard A. 
Chappell, presently on military leave from his 
positions as chief of the Federal Probation System 
and editor of this journal. In ‘‘Naval Offenders 
and Their Treatment” (p. 3), Commander Chap- 
pell, assistant director of the Corrective Services 
Division, discusses the typical naval offense and 
its causes, the personal characteristics of the naval 
prisoner, and the treatment program with respect 
to classification, staff personnel, work, education, 
and physical training. 


Progressive penology recognizes the valuable 
assistance given to prison programs by psychia- 
tists. In developing a wise and realistic prison sys- 
tem, the Army has sought the advice and help of 
hen trained in psychiatry. Colonel William C. 
Menninger, noted psychiatrist, attached to the 
Office of the Surgeon General as director of the 
Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division, tells of 
this relationship in “Psychiatry and the Military 
Offender” (p. 8). 

Picturing in his introduction the evolution, 
focus, and common misunderstandings of psychia- 


try, Colonel Menninger relates its principles to 
the military prison. Proceeding on the assumption 
that rehabilitation is the core of treatment of the 
soldier-prisoner, the author portrays the efforts 
of psychiatry in the development of a prison pro- 
gram and its part in the sorting and diagnostic 
process. To bring any plan to success, according 
to Dr. Menninger, “every member of the staff 
from commandant to guard must know and apply 
the principles of mental hygiene.” 


Federal Prisons, 1944, the annual report of 
James V. Bennett, director of the Bureau of Pris- 
ons, recently has been released. Dr. Henry Coe 
Lanpher, research and statistical assistant to the 
director, gives us a succinct analysis of two of its 
important tables. Federal workers, particularly, 
will be interested in this short article, “Length of 


Sentence and Duration of Detention of Federal 
Prisoners” (p. 18). 


“The potential conflict in practice’ between the 
authoritarian case-work service demanded of a pro- 
bation officer and the voluntary relationship be- 
tween client and worker recognized as necessary 
in the usual case-work setting “is so real and vital 
that it is leading right now to an influential move- 
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ment . . . to bring about the ultimate separation 
of the so-called case-work function from the oper- 
ations of authoritative agencies like the courts.” 

This statement is voiced by Kenneth L. M. 
Pray, director of the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, in his article, “The Principles of Social Case 
Work as Applied to Probation and Parole” (p. 14). 
Mr. Pray, however, affirms his profound conviction 
that this alleged conflict is only apparent, not real, 
and “that the true principles of social case work are 
not only applicable but indispensable to the ef- 
fective administration of probation and parole. ...” 
The author’s cogent arguments should appeal to 
all probation and parole officers. 


In a well-rounded treatment of “The Juvenile 
Delinquent Meets Case Work” (p. 19), Clinton 
W. Areson depicts the young offender in the 
setting of an industrial school. Correctional 
workers quite often encounter the “‘trained”’ client. 
What one juvenile institution is doing to cope with 
this issue is pictured by the author from his ex- 
perience as superintendent of the New York State 
Agricultural and Industrial School. He reviews a 
wide variety of institutional procedures embracing 
case-work continuity, classification, the cottage 
plan, personnel, and the institution case worker, 
and comments on the need for any program to 
be founded on the youth’s personality as the thread 
of treatment. 


The editors feel that the preventive phase of 
delinquency and crime cannot be overemphasized. 
Recounting the development of protective agencies 
with their function culminating in the philosophy 
of viewing the “total individual in his total situ- 
ation,” “The Role of the Protective Agency in 
Crime Prevention” (p. 24), by Paul T. Beisser, 
secretary and general manager of the St. Louis 
Provident Association and Children’s Aid Society, 
sums up the valuable work that can be done in 
this important field of human welfare. 

We shall do well to consider seven attributes 
Mr. Beisser feels are important to the protective 
agency in its preventive work. If the agency has 
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a case-work service with these qualities and employs 
it skillfully, it can be effective in the prevention 
of crime and delinquency. 


Emil Frankel, director, Division of Statistics 
and Research, New Jersey State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, focuses attention on the 
real need for “An Integrated System of Crime 
Statistics” (p. 28), long a goal of those con- 
cerned with improvements in the administration 
of criminal justice. With the knowledge that our 
readers are interested in this topic, we are 
presenting this scholarly paper by Mr. Frankel, 
who is widely known in the statistical field. The 
author enlivens his study with an explanation of 
the proposed Uniform Criminal Statistics Act. 


Readers will be eager to turn to page 33 for 
the conclusion of Dr. Negley K. Teeters’ account 
of ‘Some Aspects of South American Penology.” 


‘In Part II of this graphic narrative, he discusses 


probation, parole, conditional release, jails, chil- 
dren’s institutions, and the treatment of women 
offenders, and in summary urges closer co-operation 
of the United States and Latin America for mutual 
improvement in the treatment of crime. 


Dr. Walter C. Reckless, professor of social ad- 
ministration at Ohio State University, comes for- 
ward with a strong appeal to correctional workers 
and administrators to turn to the curriculum in 
corrections for personnel replacements and addi- 
tions. Criticizing correctional systems for empha- 
sizing institutional plants, programs, and policies 
to the neglect of personnel, Dr. Reckless cites the 
urgent need for a restatement of policy, and offers 
the college-trained worker as the solution to the 
persistent problem of inadequate personnel. 

In “Recruiting From a Curriculum in Correc- 
tions” (p. 38), he submits his plan for securing 
trained personnel and lauds the Federal Probation 
System, the National Probation Association, and 
the American Parole Association for keynoting 
high standards of education and experience in the 
correctional field. Penal administrators particularly 
will find this article packed with strong arguments. 


__ All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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Naval Offenders and Their Treatment 


By Lt. Compr. RICHARD A. CHAPPELL, USNR 
Assistant Director, Corrective Services Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel* 


N discussing delinquent conduct among Navy 
I personnel, it is gratifying to be able to report 
that, while the problem is one that must receive 
serious and careful attention, it involves a very 
small percentage of the total naval manpower. 

Statistical studies made by the Corrective Serv- 
ices Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
show the amazingly low percentage of approxi- 
mately one third of one per cent of the combined 
total strength of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard in confinement as the result of trial 
by general courts-martial. We feel that this low 
percentage is due to a variety of causes, the fore- 
most of which are (1) the high caliber of service 
personnel motivated by a true patriotism and love 
for their country, and the freedom for which they 
are in battle; and (2) the Navy’s standards of 
indoctrination, discipline, and leadership. It is in- 
teresting to note that the number of naval personnel 
now in confinement is at least one per cent lower 
than at the peak of World War I. This is indeed 
a real compliment to those in the greatest navy of 
the present day. 

It will be of interest, I believe, to analyze 
briefly the offenses committed by naval personnel 
now in confinement. By so doing I am hopeful 
that I shall be able to obtain your co-operation 
in the intelligent handling of some of the more 
prevalent problems of the serviceman here on the 
home front. Collectively we think of the battle 
front as of prime importance but to the individual 
sailor or marine, concern for the home front is 
a close runner-up. 

Of the total general courts-martial prisoners 
presently confined, only about 6 per cent have 
committed offenses which would have landed the 
offenders in civilian courts. To put it another way, 
about 94 per cent of the Navy’s prisoners have 
committed purely military offenses involving un- 
authorized leave and only about 6 per cent have 
committed offenses malum in se such as theft, 
assault, sex offenses, etc. The civilian sociologist 
will take some comfort from the study of types of 
offenses committed by naval personnel. For exam- 
ple, in civilian life, remaining away from the job 
without permission, though unpatriotic and frowned 
upon during the war emergency, is not considered 
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illegal; but to the Navy, absence without leave 
and absence over leave, particularly when the 
offender misses the sailing of his ship, are very 
serious. You can appreciate the fact that unau- 
thorized leave portends very serious consequences 
to a military organization and the war effort. 


Personal Characteristics of Prisoners 


A brief analysis of a few of the personal charac- 
teristics of 624 general courts-martial prisoners ad- 
mitted to one of the naval disciplinary barracks 
may be somewhat revealing as to the nature of 
the men in confinement. It must be remembered 
that the data given is specific to the group con- 
cerned, and that these figures cannot be applied 
to the naval prison population as a whole. 

This group of 624 men had attained an average 
age of 22 years, and were slightly below average 
on the Navy general classification test. Sixty-four 
per cent were single; 35 per cent, married; and 
one per cent, divorced. Ninety-four per cent were 
white and only 6 per cent had graduated from 
high school. Seventy-two per cent had been in 
some previous difficulty in the Navy. Ninety-one 
per cent were in trouble because of being absent 
over leave or absent without leave. 


Causes of Naval Offenses 


With these prefatory remarks, I come to the 
first part of my discussion: causes of delinquent 
conduct among naval personnel. My readers may 
be interested in the relationship of delinquent con- 
duct of military personnel to family problems. I 
shall not attempt to go into the fundamental 
emotional and environmental causes of delinquency 
which incidentally elude my understanding. I shall 
confine myself to certain surface causes given by 
naval personnel as reasons for absence without 
leave and absence over leave. 

Twenty reasons which men have given more or 
less frequently in an effort to excuse themselves 
for having taken unauthorized leave are as follows: 
. Sickness in the family 
. Drank too much 
. Trouble at home 
. Dislike for duty assigned to him 
. Wanted to visit family 
. Became nervous on the job 
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. Did not get proper medical care 

. Homesick 

. Wanted to get married 

. Wanted to see new baby 

. Became ill while on leave 

. Seasickness 

. Fear of the sea 

. Train or bus was late 

. Wanted sea duty instead of shore duty, but 
couldn’t get it 

. Trouble with shipmates 

. Mother kept him at home because he was 
under age 

. Considered himself better suited for civil- 
ian work 

. Detained by civil police 
Couldn’t keep away from girls. 

It is strongly suspected that indulgent mothers 

and overdependent wives often influence sons and 

husbands to remain at home despite their knowl- 

edge that the authorized leave has expired. In 

some instances men are prone to tell falsehoods 

to convince relatives of leave claimed to be author- 

ized, thus making their relatives unwitting accom- 

plices to a military offense. 

Occasionally relatives complain bitterly when 
subsequently they find their allowances cut off 
as a result of a sentence imposed on the man by 
a general court-martial. Some plead for continu- 
ance of allowance checks but, of course, this is 
impossible. The allowance to dependents is the 
result of law and is in the form of an agreement 
between the Government and the serviceman, 
whereby the Government contributes a certain sum 
on the condition of honorable service on the part 
of the soldier or sailor. When a sailor commits 
himself as a violator of naval regulations and is 
subsequently confined to serve a sentence of a 
general court-martial, he obviously does not re- 
main in the status of a paid employee. He is con- 
tributing no service and generally receives no pay. 
Should the Government continue to send an al- 
lowance check to dependents, it would be an out- 
right gratuity. To do this would tend to offer a 
premium for the commission of an offense. Some 
relatives have the impression that the stoppage of 
an allotment check is a penalty imposed on the 
convicted person’s family, but this is not the case 
at all. It is merely the inevitable result of one 
failing to live up to his contract to render a service. 

It is probable that wives of military personnel 
whose income has been cut off by reason of their 
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husband’s imprisonment have approached those 
who serve in the field of social work with requests 
for local relief. It occurs to me that social workers 
are afforded a peculiar opportunity to interpret 
the Government’s position on this matter to mem- 
bers of servicemen’s families. In their contacts 
with wives and mothers, the workers are in 
a position also to impress upon them the respon- 
sibility which they have to encourage their men 
to return to duty on time. When a relative or 
friend unthinkingly urges a serviceman to take 
unauthorized leave, he is asking him to jeopardize, 
first, the interest of his country and, second, his 
own interest. Furthermore, if he receives a dis- 
honorable or bad-conduct discharge, he will be 
deprived of mustering-out pay and benefits to 
veterans authorized and provided by the “G. I. 
Bill of Rights.’”” 

It is important that relatives of servicemen 
withhold, in so far as possible, information re- 
garding family stresses and problems. Letters to 
them should be cheerful and encouraging. Every 
effort should be made to solve home problems with- 
out bringing them to the attention of the service- 
men. As an example of what may happen when 
families unload their problems on the serviceman, 
let me tell you of a case which recently came to 
my attention. While visiting a naval disciplinary 
barracks, I interviewed a prisoner who came from 
a rural area. To my question of why he was absent 
without leave, he replied that his wife wrote him 
a letter saying she had to move but had no place 
to go. Whereupon he went home, made arrange- 
ments for a house, moved her and the children, 
and returned to his post of duty after a period 
of 20 days’ unauthorized absence. To this man, 
the immediate problems of his family were more 
important than anything else. I am sure that you 
will agree that social agencies have a great re- 
sponsibility for attempting to solve such family 
problems. 

It is commonly accepted that there are degrees 
of goodness and badness, strength and weakness 
in all of us. All men outside of prison are not en- 
tirely good, nor are all men in confinement entirely 
bad. Men in confinement vary greatly in traits 
of character, as do men outside. My observation 
leads me to the conclusion that very few naval 
prisoners are vicious, antisocial men. For the most 
part, they are irresponsible or inadequate. Many 
of them have shown traits of weakness over a pe 
riod of time. Their histories include the usual 
broken homes; poverty, neglect, and lack of se 
curity during childhood; truancies from school; 
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and failure to adjust satisfactorily in the school, 
the home, and the community. When unpleasant 
situations arise, they attempt to solve them by 
running away. When the pressure aboard ship or 
the routine on a shore establishment becomes acute, 
they take leave without proper authorization. 
Not all naval offenders, however, fall within 
this category. Some have taken unauthorized ab- 
sence, not in order to get away from something 
unpleasant, but in order to have the opportunity 
of enjoying something more pleasant. They have 
been to sea for several months, have perfect con- 
duct records, and find it difficult to understand 
why they cannot have what they consider deserved 
leave. The Navy, incidentally, recognizes the wis- 
dom of following as liberal a leave policy as con- 
ditions permit; but, for obvious reasons, personnel 
cannot be granted all the leave they may desire. 


Treatment of the Offender 


Now may I discuss that portion of my subject 
with which I am concerned more directly: the 
treatment of naval offenders. 

It is the objective of the naval correctional 
program to treat its offenders in such manner that 
they will be restored to duty benefited, rather 
than damaged, by the period of confinement. The 
Navy considers this to be not only in its own best 
interests but also in the interests of society as a 
whole. More than 90 per cent. of those in confine- 
ment will one day be restored to duty. If these 
men are restored demoralized and embittered, as 
a result of idleness or mistreatment, they will 
prove poor material for the service. On the other 
hand, if they can be taught self-respect through 
useful work, be made stronger through physical 
training, and more alert mentally through edu- 
cation, they will be better able to carry their part 
of the load. In attempting to reach its objectives, 
the Navy has developed a constructive program 
embracing classification, segregation, work, mili- 
tary drill, education, and physical training. 


Classification Procedures 


In order to segregate various classes of offenders, 
machinery has been set up at major places of con- 
finement to classify offenders. After classification, 
men are assigned to the type of activity into which 
they fit. There are four types of confinement ac- 
tivities: prisons, disciplinary barracks, brigs, and 
te-training commands. To the prisons are sent the 
more serious offenders. There are two such insti- 
tutions: one at Mare Island, California; and the 
other at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. To the dis- 
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ciplinary barracks are sent tractable offenders serv- 
ing sentences of one year or less. There are seven 
such activities. To local station brigs are sent per- 
sons awaiting trial or serving short terms of ten 
days or less awarded by commanding officers for 
minor offenses. In addition, those serving sentences 
of deck courts and summary courts-martial are 
confined in brigs; none of this group has a sen- 
tence longer than two months. Brigs ranging in 
capacity from 10 to 200 men are located at the 
major and minor shore establishments throughout 
the world. To re-training commands are sent pris- 
oners who have been carefully selected because 
of their attitude toward restoration to duty in the 
Navy and their basic qualifications for useful serv- 
ice. The re-training command is a minimum- 
security activity surrounded only by a heavy wire 
fence. It is devoid of bars, cells, and other security 
measures usually identified with the typical de- 
tention unit. To qualify for admission to a re- 
training command men must have committed only 
military offenses and be permitted, under the terms 
of the sentence, to return to duty in the naval 
service. There are two such activities: one located 
at Camp Peary near Williamsburg, Virginia, which 
has been in operation since June 1944; and the 
other, at Farragut, Idaho. The activity at Wil- 
liamsburg will serve offenders sentenced or arriving 
on the East Coast, and the one at Farragut will 
serve the Pacific Coast area. 

In addition to segregating prisoners by type 
of activity, men are carefully studied and classi- 
fied within each place of confinement. After each 
offender has been interviewed by trained correc- 
tional social workers at the place of confinement, 
a social history is prepared on him. Supplemental 
information is obtained through the Red Cross 
representative at the place of confinement, from 
the local Red Cross, and other community sources. 
The man is also interviewed by the psychologist, 
psychiatrist, chaplain, and other members of the 
staff. A classification boardmadeup of staff members 
representing various departments then determines 
the program to be followed by the offender during 
this period of confinement. Through this process, 
the medical, psychiatric, and training needs of the 
offender are best met by the confinement activity. 
A second board studying the social records and 
progress reports on the man during his period of 
confinement, at a later time makes recommen- 
dations to the Naval Clemency Board in Washing- 
ton, regarding the prisoner’s restoration to duty. 
Frequently, as the need arises, men are trans- 
ferred by authority of the chief of naval personnel 
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or his authorized representative, from one type of 
confinement activity to another. The classification 
of offenders enables the Navy to segregate them 
on the basis of security and the training needs 
of each. 


Personnel 


Through the Navy’s Bureau of Personnel clas- 
sification service, it was discovered that a number 
of men experienced in prison or correctional work 
had been commissioned in the Navy. Recognizing 
that the operation of a prison, like the operation 
of a ship or a business, requires special qualifi- 
cations and skills, the Bureau detailed a number 
of these officers for duty in naval places of con- 
finement. The staff of a typical place of confine- 
ment, excepting brigs, will include a commanding 
officer of either Marine Corps or Navy; an ex- 
ecutive officer from either branch of the service; 
and the following additional billets or positions 
which are generally filled by naval officers: re- 
training officer, industry officer, education and 
training officer, physical training officer, psychi- 
atrist, psychologist, chaplain, and supply officer. 
The enlisted duty personnel is made up of men 
from both the Navy and Marine Corps. Normally, 
the Marine guard is in charge of custody, which 
includes the manning of gates and towers, and 
sentry duty. The Marines also serve as instruc- 
tors in military drill. Navy enlisted men are as- 
signed inside details, which include duty as hos- 
pital corpsmen, pharmacist’s mates, instructors, 
interviewers, cooks and personnel for other phases 
of the treatment program. 

Since one of the major responsibilities of com- 
mandants of naval districts is the administration 
of discipline and confinement activities within the 
district, there has been attached to his staff to 
advise and assist him, a prison administration offi- 
cer who is experienced in correctional work. This 
officer makes routine observations of places of con- 
finement to ascertain whether or not the policies 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel are being car- 
ried out and to advise and assist commanding offi- 
cers of such activities. This officer also maintains 
supervision of screening or classification of prisoners 
and makes recommendations to the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel on the designation of places of 
confinement and the transfer of prisoners between 
places of confinement. A further duty is the sub- 
mission of social information and a recommen- 
dation of sentence on persons found guilty by 
general courts-martial, whether it be probation, 
fine, confinement, discharge by a bad-conduct or 
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dishonorable discharge—any one or any combi- 
nation of the foregoing punishments. Furthermore, 
he is concerned with the submission of social data 
and confinement progress reports which are jn- 
valuable to the Naval Clemency Board in deciding 
the question of restoration to duty. The prison 
administration officer, as a member of the com- 
mandant’s staff, serves as the primary represent- 
ative of the Bureau of Naval Personnel on matters 
of prison administration and re-training programs 
in all places of confinement within the district. 
Because the district prison administration officer 
concerns himself with and co-ordinates the sen- 
tence, treatment, and restoration to duty of the 
offender, on him depends in substantial measure 
the efficient operation of the naval correctional 
program. 


Work Program 


In order that naval offenders may contribute 
useful service during this period of acute man- 
power shortage and may benefit from the estab- 
lishment of good work habits and training in various 
tasks related to Navy trades, a program of useful 
work is developed in confinement activities. The 
following articles are manufactured for use by the 
naval service: cargo nets, hammock clews, lanyards, 
swabs, pallets or wooden loading platforms which 
are used for shipping supplies, boat fenders, sema- 
phore flags, clothing, brushes, and camouflage net- 
ting. All these supplies are critically needed and 
cannot be supplied in sufficient quantities by pri- 
vate contractors. Repair and salvage of lumber 
and metals, and the renovating of athletic equip- 
ment used in naval training schools throughout 
the country and at advanced bases, furnish ad- 
ditional employment for a large number of men. 
The saving to the Government through the work 
of men in confinement, runs into thousands of 
dollars yearly; but what is of more importance, 
the men learn useful trades and increase their own 
self-respect through productive labor. 


Education and Training 


On the theory that some Naval offenders were 

a little slower than the normal recruit trainee and 
did not gain sufficient indoctrination during the 
necessarily short recruit training period, a training 
program has been inaugurated at naval places of 
‘of confinement. We believe that some men failed 
to take interest in their naval duties because they 
felt that they were unable to do their job as well 
as their shipmates. If further training results 
the man doing a better job so that his performance 
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js equal to or perhaps superior to his associates, 
he probably will gain satisfaction and recognition. 
For the most part, the training afforded at 
places of confinement revolves around naval duties 
such as seamanship, gunnery, cooking, signaling, 
carpentry, electrical work, etc. Because of the tech- 
nical nature of the Navy’s work, opportunities for 
the development of skills in a number of fields are 
offered. Many of these skills can be carried over 
into civilian pursuits. It is not difficult to stimu- 
late a desire in the average American boy to learn 
about things mechanical. It is interesting and 
heartening to observe how absorbed somtne of the 
offenders become in classroom and shop work of- 
fered them in places of confinement. Not only do 
the students take an interest in training in basic 
Navy trades, but also develop a liking for classes 
in English, mathematics, government, and current 
events. A successful effort is being made to inspire 
the re-trainees through a study of some of the 
honored traditions of the Navy. The men are made 
to feel that they have a definite personal role to 
play in an organization which is taking part in 
the fight for a cause, bigger and more important 
than they themselves are as individuals. It is sig- 
nificant that at one activity, approximately 450 
men out of a population of around 1,000, have 
volunteered for evening classes in the three “‘R’s.”’ 
The day classes are related more directly to naval 
work and are required; however, a man’s evenings 
are his own and he is not required to attend classes. 
The fact that many volunteer indicates that they 
want to do something to improve themselves. 


Physical Training 


Believing that physical health can be main- 
tained and improved and that physical fear may 
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in some instances be overcome through physical 
training, which includes military drill, swimming, 
and competitive sports, the officials at the places 
of confinement set aside each day definite periods 
for physical training. At those activities where a 
swimming tank is available, an effort is made to 
teach men to swim. At one unit, there has been 
only one man who, at the time of his release from 
the activity, was unable to swim. At this camp, 
there is an obstacle course in the water, as well 
as on dry land. The water course involves diving 
under a log, crossing over a rubber raft, climbing 
a so-called “‘Jacob’s Ladder” to a height of 12 or 
15 ft., going hand over hand on a rope for 4 or 5 
yards, dropping feet first from the rope into the 
water, climbing a knotted rope, and finally dropping 
feet first in the prescribed manner for abandoning 
ship. Such activities have a very practical re- 
lationship to Navy training. 


Conclusion 


From this brief explanation of the Navy’s pro- 
gram for its offenders, it is evident that an effort 
is being made to train and treat its offenders in 
such a way that they will be restored to duty as 
useful members of the naval service. If such efforts 
succeed, it will mean that at the end of the war 
these men will be restored to civilian pursuits with 
an honorable discharge. When all efforts fail and 
a man is discharged from the service with a bad- 
conduct or dishonorable discharge, he runs the risk 
of becéming a social problem in his local com- 
munity. We believe that it is to the advantage, 
not only of the Navy but of society as a whole, 
to salvage all salvageable men for the Navy and 
for future useful citizenship. 


F WE work out a system of making penal treatment fit the crime, we 
risk losing sight of the individual delinquent in pursuit of system. 

If we look only at the individual delinquent, we risk losing system in pur- 
suit of individual treatment and lose the objectivity which is demanded 
when we are constraining the individual by the force of politically organ- 
ized society. It comes down to the reconciling of the general security with 
the individual life, which as I have said, is a fundamental problem of the 


whole legal order. 


—ROSCOE POUND 
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AN psychiatry contribute to the understanding 
and betterment of methods of management of 
the military offender? The answer to this question 
will vary depending on one’s point of view and 
experience. As a psychiatrist, my own practice 
leads me to an unequivocal affirmative although 
the extent of this contribution will depend on 
numerous factors. How much of our fund of knowl- 
edge and experience is utilized? How is it applied? 
How widely are psychiatric principles known among 
the staff of our disciplinary barracks and rehabili- 
tation centers? 

The fact that psychiatrists are included in the 
organization of these units is indeed a source of 
pride to those of us in psychiatry and is in line 
with the experience and practice in our Federal 
penal program, as well as the better developed 
State penal institutions. The prominence of the 
place given psychiatry in the Army correctional 
program is an indication of the progressive and 
scientific intentions of those in charge of this mis- 
sion in the War Department. 

Just what can psychiatry contribute to this 
problem? The answer presupposes an orientation 
to the field of psychiatry and obviously it is not 
possible nor practical to attempt to review the 
whole subject in this presentation. On the other 
hand, even at the risk of discussing “‘old stuff’ 
with some of you, it seems advisable to attempt 
to present briefly an orientation to psychiatry and 
the psychiatric point of view. 


Evolution of Psychiatry 


For many centuries mental illness was thor- 
oughly confused and entangled in mysticism and 
superstition. It was identified in various eras with 
religion as a manifestation of sin and evidence of 
the infestation of the human soul by devils and 
evil spirits. It was many times identified with 
witchcraft and other mystical malicious influences 
in the lives of individuals and communities. It 
was and still, in some degree, is the field of exploi- 
tation of the charlatan and mesmerist, the astrol- 
oger and the soothsayer. The poor individual 
afflicted with any type of deviate behavior was at 
various times stoned out of the city, incarcerated 

*Adapted from an address delivered before the Under 


Secretary of 
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in dungeons and starved, flagellated or killed, 
made the object of public ridicule, or sold into a 
type of slavery. Such, very briefly, was the history 
of psychiatry until less than a hundred years ago. 
Then began a slow painful evolution of developing 
almshouses and jails, slowly metamorphosing into 
asylums, and still more slowly into hospitals. How- 
ever, during the last half century, the scope of 
interest and the knowledge of psychiatry grew 
rapidly and far eclipsed its limitation to mental 
hospitals. Prior to 1890, the scientific work in this 
field was largely limited to a study and description 
of the end products—the mental wrecks. 
Chiefly through the stimulus of Freud, since 
the beginning of the century, major changes have 
developed in the entire field. No longer is psychiatry 
interested merely in the wrecks. The major em- 
phases have shifted from an interest in “what” 
to “why,” from descriptions of static end states 
to dynamics of changing states, from psychoses 
to early and minor deviates in behavior, from 
custody to treatment, from mental hospitals to 
community clinics, from incarceration to rehabili- 
tation, and from apathy to active efforts in pre- 
vention. While the bulk of actual practice of psy- 
chiatry has continued to be largely devoted to 
maladjusted and sick people, its point of view and 
scope is directed to the understanding of all types 
of behavior, good and bad, normal and abnormal, 
individual and group. Among the results have been 
profitable and increasingly productive excursions 
into education; into jurisprudence, court, and penal 
work; into industry, vocational guidance, and 
placement; and into an ever enlarging field of 
application in general medical and surgical practice. 
These rapidly expanding developments are not 
widely known by the general public. Furthermore, 
there is at best only a slow evolutionary change 
of public opinion and enlightenment in the direc- 
tion of the aims of psychiatry. No more vivid 
evidence could be offered on this point than the 
war itself, which from the psychiatrist’s point of 
view is a world-wide psychosis, a colossal collec- 
tion of malignant psychopathology with its attend- 
ant grief and misery and sorrow. No doubt we 
must realize that the lurid history of psychiatry 
and, more specifically, the woeful lack of under- 
standing and misunderstanding of deviate be 
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havior in past generations still is manifest in our 
own attitudes. Perhaps a few simple examples will 
serve both to illustrate as well as to orient this 
point. 


Common Misunderstandings 


A most homely example is the occasional lay- 
man’s view and attitude toward a psychiatrist. 
Often there is a vague fear that the psychiatrist 
is “going to read his mind,” or more recently 
“nsychoanalyze” him. Not infrequently a layman 
makes some passing remark about the fact that 
if a particular stress or strain continues, he’ll be 
“nutty” or “‘cuckoo” himself. Such remarks are 
always passed in a spirit of levity and facetiousness 
but actually indicate the hidden fear that someone 
will see him as he really is and the fear that he 
is a bit strange, a bit queer, a bit abnormal. The 
fact is we all are, but an admission of such is inter- 
preted too often as a sign of weakness or an evi- 
dence of pathological abnormality. 

The concept of illness in the minds of most 
people is limited to physical illness, never recog- 
nizing that probably 50 per cent of all patients of 
all doctors have only functional (nonorganic) com- 
plaints. Furthermore, any implication of psycho- 
logical or emotional factors is often interpreted 
as a stigmatization of the individual. For many 
people, mental ill health is conceived of as existing 
and referring only to psychoses, the crazy, the 
insane; whereas, in fact, every individual shows 
recurring minor attacks of mental ill health just 
as he does physical ill health. 

A common misconception concerns the average 
man’s idea of normalcy. As applied to mental 
activity (thinking and feeling), the term “normal” 
includes a wide range of reaction depending on 
the individual and his environment which has a 
special significance for our consideration of the 
military offender. Thus, a belief or action may be 
normal for one individual in a particular environ- 
ment that is grossly abnormal for another indi- 
vidual or even for the same individual in a dif- 
ferent environment. Normalcy, if used to refer to 
mental health, exists only when the efficiency, the 
physical and emotional well-being, the social be- 
havior, or the individual’s thinking remains with- 
In the socially accepted limits of a specific situation. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, we create those 
socially accepted limits and then sit in judgment 
of those deviating from them. No one without 
training and study presumes to know why an elec- 
trie turbine misfunctions, but the ordinary indi- 
vidual is quite prone to pronounce judgment on 
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the misfunctioning of a far more complicated ma- 
chine—the human personality. Nearly always this 
is done on the basis of morals or religion or other 
emotional bias in terms of perversity, meanness, 
cussedness, queerness, and similar name-calling, 
vindictive terms. 

Totally lost from consideration for most laymen 
is the fact that man is primarily an animal, cloaked 
with a veneer of civilization, still carrying and 
attempting to deal with his primitive instincts. 
Cultural, social, and educational—and now mili- 
tary—influences serve as a constant curb to these 
instincts and personal wishes. Thus, two opposing 
forces are always in conflict, modified by the indi- 
vidual’s life experience and habits of reaction, and 
by the nature and pressure of the external demands. 
Psychopathology, like proud flesh, is a faulty re- 
sponse to the conflict; it represents an unhealthy 
compromise, an effort to establish an equilibrium. 
Thus, to repress his own anxiety in a conflict 
situation, an individual may become suspicious, 
blaming other people for his failure—a device 
known as projection. An individual may justify 
an unreasonable belief, attitude, or behavior by 
what seems to be a logical explanation—a device 
known as rationalization. There are many of these 
mechanisms, all of which function automatically 
and without conscious understanding or deliberate 
purpose on the part of the individual. All of them 
represent unconscious escape mechanisms which 
operate to protect and excuse the failure of the 
individual. 

All of us, then, react with our varying and 
changing equipment and endowment to the en- 
vironmental demands, whether these demands in- 
clude bullets or bacteria, regulations or regimen- 
tation, bad weather or bad officers. Most significant 
is the fact that we all react, we all develop symp- 
toms, if the pressure or threat of the situation is 
sufficiently acute; whether this threat is our child’s 
sickness, our superior’s wrath, or the enemy’s 
bombs. Usually our symptoms are short-lived, 
clearing with the removal of the threat. Each of 
us has a specific tolerance; and if the pressure 
continues, we may, any of us, reach a point of 
decompensation. If we fail in our adjustment to 
these environmental demands, we may take flight 
into anxiety or depression or stomach trouble or 
alcohol or even desertion. We may fail by fighting 
that environment with disobedience, defiance, de- 
struction, revolt, mutiny. Most of the time, most 
of us succeed in a constructive compromise in which 
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both ourselves and the situation may suffer a 
little, although the total response is positive 
achievement. 


The Focus of Psychiatry 


It is directly on this point that psychiatry 
focuses its attention; why we behave as we do, 
and how the response can be modified. The an- 
swer to such questions first must lead to an under- 
standing of the anatomy and the physiology of 
the personality. What is its structure? How does 
it develop? How do variations come about? What 
are the explanations, the dynamics of behavior, 
normal and abnormal? Why do emotions sometimes 
express themselves as physical symptoms, such as 
blushing or diarrhea or chronic stomach trouble; 
at other times as psychological symptoms, such as 
phobias or obsessions; and at still other times in 
asocial or antisocial behavior? And most important, 
knowing the answers to these questions, can we 
give some advice, suggestions, and direction as to 
the expectancy of outcome of such deviations, 
remedial solutions, or prevention? 

Psychiatry has given us the answer to many 
of these questions and it might be valuable, if 
we had time, to discuss them at length. Certainly 
a strong recommendation is that these principles 
should be presented and explained and discussed 
with all personnel in every corrective institution or 
organization dealing with deviate behavior. If our 
job entails the understanding of such behavior, 
as I assume it does, then obviously we cannot pre- 
sume that this technical knowledge is some God- 
given intuition imparted to all men. It is not 
necessary for all personnel to have an advanced 
course in psychiatry, though this might be helpful; 
_ but it would seem essential to have every man, 

from commandant to lowly guard, familiar with 
basic scientific knowledge of the “whys” and 
“hows” of human behavior and capable of applying 
mental hygiene principles in the management of 
these offenders. 

This leads to a practical and very possibly an 
important question: What are the purposes of the 
disciplinary barracks and rehabilitation centers? 
Though their names are suggestive, and perhaps 
accurate, my limited contact with them has not 
cleared this point. It may be that it is merely my 
wishful thinking as a psychiatrist that our aim 
should be therapeutic—rehabilitation of the man 
for himself, for the Army, for civilian life. On the 
other hand, if the aim is punishment and the pro- 
gram built toward such purpose, then we need not 
delude ourselves with any idea of extensive or 


successful rehabilitation. Psychiatrists have some- 
times been misunderstood in their discussion of 
this problem, with the implication that they want 
to “coddle” prisoners. A psychiatric approach in 
no sense implies coddling but likewise it is incom- 
patible with sadistic punition. Fundamental prin- 
ciples of human behavior make it perfectly clear 
that one cannot effectively or successfully mix hate 
and love, animosity and good will, destructiveness 
and constructiveness. It is a foregone conclusion 
that one does not beat a child to make it love one; 
one does not make one’s wife a slave to build up 
affection; one cannot make punishment the primary 
aim with prisoners and expect the program to in- 
crease their own self-confidence or their respect for 
the Army or the commandant of the disciplinary 
barracks. 


Developing a Program of Rehabilitation 


Based then, perhaps, on my own wish that the 
aim of our units is to rehabilitate these men, a 
first and very important step is the sorting and 
segregation of those admitted. Some individuals 
are beyond the likelihood of salvage. We recognize 
that there are varying degrees of salvageability 
and some men are sure successes, some borderline, 
and some hopeless. To mix them is like mixing 
cancer and head colds; the same management does 
not apply, time and energy are needlessly wasted, 
and, probably most important, one is certain to 
contaminate the other and insure failure. For those 
beyond salvage, certainly one of the secondary 
purposes of every correctional institution is the 
protection of society; and such individuals, if a 
menace to society, should be locked up as long as 
they remain so. 

On the other hand, for those men who can be 
salvaged, the chief aim of our organization might 
well be an all-out effort at rehabilitation. One must 
anticipate protests from a small group of our popu- 
lace whose need for vicarious punishment on the 
Talmud principle of “an eye for an eye” is ever 
present. Such people class all offenders in the same 
category as requiring punishment. What happens 
as the result of this punishment or following it, 
is not considered. These protests are in line with 
other prescientific and unenlightened procedure 
which prescribes specified punishment for specified 
offenses regardless of personality and environmental 
factors in a particular case. 

If the program is to be rehabilitation and 
character training, it cannot be cluttered with use- 
less nonconstructive activities. There would be 
little rehabilitation in marching eight hours a day 
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with wooden guns; nor would a program be effec- 
tive that exhausts a man physically during the day 
with no alloted time for classes or orientation or 
group psychotherapy except in the evening when 
he is too weary to profit from them. Nothing damns 
a rehabilitation program so quickly as arbitrary 
and ruthless sadism by those in command—to dig 
ditches just to be filled in, to break rock just to 
break rock, to stand inspection interminably just 
to prove the authority of the commanding officer. 
Such procedures would not only destroy the con- 
fidence of a man and his respect for the program, 
but engender a resentment which would nullify 
any rehabilitation effort. 

The comments to this point have been largely 
a presentation of the psychiatric point of view. 
But psychiatry has no right, perhaps, to more than 
a point of view, for there are many problems in 
the treatment of offenders that are not psychiatric. 
It would seem that psychiatry’s chief contribution 
should be in an advisory capacity. Perhaps it would 
be in order to discuss briefly some positive sug- 
gestions outlining this point of view, again, on the 
assumption that our primary aim is the rehabili- 
tation of these social misfits with which we deal. 


Sorting and Diagnostic Program 


Presumably, the first step in the program should 
be an evaluation of each offender and a personality 
study to determine (1) the nature of his maladjust- 
ment, (2) the degree of salvageability, and (3) the 
most effective methods of carrying out the reha- 
bilitation if it is possible. Such a study should have 
the benefit not only of the attention of the psy- 
chiatrist but also of a clinical psychologist with 
his battery of personality inventory tests, and a 
psychiatric socia]) worker who could and would 
obtain and develop a social history. This trio has 
become standard in all our best civilian psy- 
chiatric installations, as being a most effective team 
to evaluate the man. Such a survey must also in- 
clude the study of the man’s physical status with 
such additional laboratory, x-ray, electroencephalo- 
graphic, and other data as may be indicated. An 
extremely important aid can be gained from obser- 
vations made by the unit commander, noncoms, 
and others in close contact with the man. 

Such a study should make it possible to give 
the answers to the above questions. It is most 
Important to gain some understanding of why the 
man has become an offender and this entails first 
an evaluation of his natural endowment. It is 
futile and useless to attempt rehabilitation (or 
punishment) of a high-grade mental defective. On 
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this point it may be advisable to point out that 
while military offenders probably do not differ 
from civilian offenders, military offenses may differ 
radically from civilian offenses. For example, there 
is no civilian counterpart to AWOL and studies 
have indicated that in many instances the offender 
was too dull to appreciate its significance. Further- 
more, it is conceivable that the dullard, only vague- 
ly comprehending the meaning and consequence of 
AWOL, could see little difference between his lot 
in garrison life and his lot in the guardhouse. Other 
military offenses such as being asleep on guard, 
insubordination, etc., without civilian counterpart, 
need be taken into consideration in the particular 
offender. 

Secondly, the personality study should reveal 
the environmental influences during the childhood 
developmental period and consequently throw light 
on the pattern of relationships formed in those 
years. For instance, the individual who fails to 
obey or is disrespectful of his superiors is a type 
in which the personality study will nearly always 
show disturbed relations with the original authori- 
tarian voice—the father. Unless helped (and some- 
times one is beyond change) such individuals go 
through life with resentment toward authority, 
always defying it, fighting it, subtly or openly 
sabotaging it. Such behavior may be passive or 
aggressive, depending on the early childhood ex- 
periences and patterns established, and usually 
without recognition of the underlying motives. 
Similarly, the study should cast light on the origin 
of other emotionally determined attitudes and be- 
havior patterns such as capacity for loyalty, rela- 
tions to associates, attitude toward women, degree 
and types of passivity and aggressiveness, voca- 
tional and avocational habits and capacity, ete. 

Finally, such a survey should determine the 
importance of the precipitating situation. How 
much weight in a specific situation did various 
factors play—poor leadership, inadequate or faulty 
motivation, misassignment, personal affairs’ prob- 
lems, relations with others in the immediate 
environment. 

Once sorted and studied, it is to be hoped that 
those offenders with low salvageability may be 
separated entirely from those who can be helped. 
Those needing indefinite retention for the protec- 
tion of the social situation should be removed from 
the rehabilitation efforts and we as citizens and 
military men should accept the responsibility for 
protecting society from them. Those who are harm- 
less but unsalvageable could well be discharged 
from the Army, including those with psychosis, 
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the high-grade mentally defective, and, in some 
special instances, ineffective passive inadequate 
psychopaths. 


The Program of Rehabilitation 


Any program must be constructive and filled 
with purposeful and interesting activities. In so 
far as possible, it needs to be sufficiently flexible to 
allow for variations to meet the needs of different 
types of offenders, to permit it to meet individual 
needs of the participants. Certainly a major em- 
phasis should be on reorientation of the offender— 
to himself, his job, the Army, the war, and the 
privilege and responsibility of citizenship. Educa- 
tional opportunities are essential for any adequate 
rehabilitation program. Rehabilitation is education, 
and our plan should include courses in those sub- 
jects and fields that are of value and interest to 
our aim. Recreation should be a planned and man- 
datory part of the program and not merely a spon- 
taneous voluntary privilege. 

If we are to regard these men in the light of 
psychiatry as being maladjusted, this implies the 
provision of the most important element in any 
readjustment process—insight. By the term insight, 
psychiatrists refer to an understanding on the part 
of the patient, that first, he is maladjusted (which 
many patients and certainly military offenders do 
not know); second, of the nature, and in so far as 
possible, the reasons for his maladjustment; and 
third, of what his own contribution to readjustment 
must be. In the clinical practice of psychiatry, 
this is largely accomplished through individual in- 
terviews with the patient, called psychotherapy. 
Unfortunately, time and manpower prevent this 
from being possible in our rehabilitation centers, 
desirable as it may be. We do have, however, the 
expedient substitute of group psychotherapy—the 
careful placement of men with similar problems in 
relatively small groups, with discussion and lecture 
by the psychiatrist. Group psychotherapy can be 
very helpful in giving the man a better under- 
standing of his problem, but should not be confused 
with group “gripe” sessions, which, while possibly 
very valuable in moulding opinion, do not neces- 
sarily provide insight. 

The group “gripe” sessions are an example of 
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another valuable asset in a rehabilitation program, 
namely, group pressure and the deliberate develop- 
ment of group tensions. All of us behave the way 
we do, in part, because of group pressure. We are 
greatly influenced by the group opinion and ap- 
proval. Consequently, when we can create favorable 
group tensions within tnis type of organization, 
we harness a potentially strong force to accomplish 
our purpose. This may be‘attempted through group 
sessions, establishment of “home” rule in some de- 
gree to provide an “advisory” council, and any 
other methods of delegating responsibility and 
limited authority to the group. 


Trained Personnel 


The job of salvaging the offender is a technical 
one, certainly, if rehabilitation is the aim. Too 
often our penal institutions are managed and direct- 
ed more by brawn than brains and too often the 
sadistic punitive attitude prevails. If we are going 
to attempt to salvage maladjusted men, then it 
is paramount that we utilize a staff specially trained 
in education, orientation, and recreation, as well 
as in military experience; and each of these as 
well as every member of the guard should have a 
systematic course in psychiatry, at least covering 
personality structure and functioning. Only to the 
degree that the guard understands mental hygiene 
principles, can he apply them. From the psychi- 
atrist’s point of view, he may be a very important 
aid or potential handicap. 


Summary 


In summary, it would be the psychiatrist’s hope 
that rehabilitation should be our first aim in dealing 
with military offenders, recognizing that some mem- 
bers who are potentially unsalvageable should be 
separated from the group. The first step on a man’s 
arrival should be a psychiatric and social evalu- 
ation to determine the nature of his problem and 
the most promising steps to take in his rehabili- 
tation; and then he should be made a part of a 
program that will provide the medicine he needs— 
discipline, education, orientation, recreation, occu- 
pation, andinsight. To accomplish this mission, 
every member of the staff from commandant to 
guard must know and apply the principles of 
mental hygiene. 
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Length of Sentence and Duration of 
Detention of Federal Prisoners 


By HENRY COE LANPHER, PH.D. 
Research and Statistical Assistant to the Director, U. S. Bureau of Prisons 


HIS year for the second time the Federal Bu- 

reau of Prisons, in a desire to provide infor- 
mation of service to Federal judges and other 
court officials, has published in its annual report a 
table which shows average sentences imposed by 
the Federal district courts in the several judicial 
districts for selected Federal offenses. The in- 
adequacies of arithmetic averages are obvious, 
yet, because of their simplicity and easy com- 
parability their use for this purpose seems jus- 
tified. The table, number 20 in Federal Prisons, 
1944, indicates that the average sentence of 
prisoners received from the Federal district 
courts in the 48 States during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944, was 19 months. (The aver- 
age sentence of the 962 prisoners committed by 
courts-martial from the armed forces during this 


more than differences in individual cases, and even 
more than differences in the general character of 
offenders arising from geographical factors, are 
implicit in the district-to-district disparities. The 
problem appears, rather, to lie mainly in wide 
variations in the attitudes of judges as to what 
sentences are proper in certain types of situations. 
Prison officials have a special interest in this matter. 
When, for no apparent reason related to past rec- 
ords, age, or personal characteristics, there are 
wide disparities in the length of prisoners’ sentences 
imposed for offenses which seem of a generally 
similar nature, prison morale suffers and thus pris- 
oner rehabilitation is retarded. 

On a broader level too, a popular faith in jus- 
tice, which is fundamental to the existence of a 
democratic society, is hardly strengthened by the 
period was 169 months or more than 14 years.) jmposition of widely varying average sentences 

There was a marked disparitv in average sen- upon geographically separated groups of persons 
tences among the judicial circuits. For all offenses who violate the same Federal law. 
combined, the shortest average sentence was im- ; : 
posed in the First Circuit, 11 months; and the Pertod of Detention Before Trial 
longest in the Sixth, 28 months. Even greater dis- Much of what might be said concerning dis- 
parities existed among districts, and in sentences parities in average sentences is applicable to the 
imposed for specific offenses. Take violation of comparable disparities in average periods of deten- 
liquor laws: In Nevada the average liquor-law tion before trial. While no one knows the “right” 
sentence was 2 months; in Southern New York, sentence for any single offender, or the optimum 
9 months; in Eastern New York, 14 months; in average sentence for a group of violators of any 
Southern Alabama, 4 months; and in Northern particular law, everyone—except perhaps jail offi- 
Alabama, 25 months. cials paid under the fee system—favors the shortest 

For violation of the Selective Training and possible period of detention prior to conviction, 
Service Act, one might expect a, more uniform. acquittal, or release on probation, bail, or 
judicial interpretation of culpability than for the recognizance. 
more conventional types of criminal behavior, yet The figures in table 22, Federal Prisons, 1944, 
the disparity in average sentences imposed in the show that there is a slight tendency for detention 
several districts for this offense was wide indeed. to be shorter in the judicial districts in which 
Average sentences ranged from 11 months in Mon- larger numbers of prisoners are held. This tend- 
tana to 60 months in South Dakota, with such ency—presumably a result of the greater fre- 
averages between as 19 months in Southern Cali- quency of court sessions in the more populous 
fornia, 30 months in Eastern Missouri, 36 months districts—seems, however, not to be the only factor, 
in New Jersey, and 57 months in Northern Ohio. or even the most important factor, in the district- 

Almost no one favors uniform or set sentences to-district disparities. Doubtless in the districts, 
for specific offenses. Most penologists advocate ex- other factors contributory to disparities in average 
actly the reverse; namely, that sentences be ad- duration of detention could be identified. The 
justed to the special situation and requirements following examples for the fiscal year ended June 
of individual offenders. It appears, however, that 30, 1944, illustrate the variation in average periods 
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of detention reported for districts in which com- 
parable volumes of cases were handled: 


Number Discharged Average Number 
From Held-for-Trial of Days Held in 


tatus Detention 
Middle Alabama 242 4.9 
Southern Alabama 265 16.4 
Western Louisiana 269 26.4 
Kansas 271 33.4 
Eastern South Carolina 470 12.2 
Western Pennsylvania 481 19.8 
New Mexico 480 28.5 
Western Missouri 561 32.2 


The tabulation from which these averages were 
taken, like the table of average sentences, was 
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The Principles of Social Case Work as 
Applied to Probation and Parole 
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prepared in the hope that it would be of interest 
and help to judges and other court officials. If 
our jails were all they should be, there would, 
perhaps, be less reason for concern; but, as everyone 
knows, they are far from it. This even applies to 
most of the 448 jails—out of the more than seven 
times 448 which the Bureau of Prisons has in- 
spected—approved for housing Federal prisoners. 
Overlong detention is only one of the many points 
for attack in a broad offensive against the noxious 
canker of the local jail, but it is one which should 
by no means be neglected. 


By KENNETH L. M. Pray 


EFORE we can discuss this topic helpfully, 

I think we must first acknowledge that its 
basic assumption—that the principles of social case 
work are applicable to the probation and parole 
services—is still debatable. Its validity depends 
on what we conceive to be the true principles of 
social case work and the true functions of pro- 
bation and parole, and on both of those subjects 
there is still great difference of opinion. 

Thirty years ago, when all these services were 
in their infancy, this assumption was perfectly 
logical. For in those days social case work was 
still definable only in most general terms as indi- 
vidualized social treatment, and probation and pa- 
role obviously belonged in that category. Further- 
more, this individual treatment was then directed, 
in all forms of social case work, largely to the 
manipulation of environmental factors on the one 
hand, and to moral and intellectual instruction 
and suasion on the other. As probation and parole, 
reflecting the advance of penal science and of hu- 
manitarian feeling, minimized more and more com- 
pletely the ancient punitive purpose of the penal 
system and substituted for it the more modern 
objective of reform and rehabilitation, its working 
philosophy and method conformed more and more 
perfectly with that which dominated social case 
work in general. It was the worker’s chief business, 
in all forms of social case work, to find out what 
was wrong, to devisea remedy, and then to apply 
his superior understanding and his powerful in- 
fluence to the fulfillment of the worker’s chosen 


Director, The Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


plan of rehabilitation. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, subtly or frankly, the worker assumed a 
large responsibility for moulding the life of the 
individual client in conformity with community 
standards or often with the personal standards of 
the worker himself, who was regarded almost as 
a free agent charged with personal accountability 
for the success of the plan. 


Present Case-Work Practice 


The present fact is that social case work has 
long since abandoned this original concept of its 
own task and of the nature of the individual 
worker’s responsibility. Drawing upon the advane- 
ing science of human behavior, as well as upon 
the critically analyzed outcomes of its own accumv- 
lating experience, social case work has undergone 
a fundamental change of philosophy and practice. 
Its new position rests upon the conviction—in- 
deed, upon the absolute knowledge—that change 
enforced upon an individual from outside is, in all 
truth, no change at all. He will change himself and 
his social attitudes and relations only to satisfy 
himself. He will, in the end, do only what he him- 
self genuinely wants to do, from his own motivations, 
to achieve his own satisfactions. 

Social case work, therefore, now relies on the 
firm belief that it cannot successfully take on it- 
self the role of compelling, persuading, or cajoling 
individuals to make a different and better social 
adjustment or to satisfy standards outside them- 
selves. It can only help the individual make re 
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sponsible voluntary choices of his own from among 
the alternatives open to him, and accept the con- 
sequences of his own judgments and decisions. 
The helping process from this viewpoint loses all 
semblance of control or manipulation of one indi- 
vidual by another. It depends upon a voluntary 
relationship between worker and client within 
which the client may, if he is able and willing, 
ask, receive, and use help in clarifying his own 
ends and in mustering his own powers to achieve 
those ends. 


Probation and Parole Practice 


Now, where does that leave the probation or 
parole officer in his relation to social case work? 
He is still, as he was in the beginning, the repre- 
sentative of the community which, through spe- 
cific terms of law, has established certain standards 
of behavior to which it requires all its citizens 
to conform if they are to participate as free indi- 
viduals in the community. He is charged with the 
specific responsibility of upholding those standards 
in the lives of particular individuals who have been 
held to account by the community for violation 
of them. Probationers and parolees come under 
his influence not because they have expressed or 
consciously felt a voluntary desire for help in con- 
forming to community standards or in changing 
their own, but because the community has com- 
pelled them to subject themselves to this new 
relationship in the hope that they will change. 
It is the community’s will, not the individual’s, 
that initiates and sanctions the service. _ 

The potential conflict in practice between this 
type of service and that implied in our definition 
of social case work is obvious. To deny or belittle 
the deep significance of that difference is to be 
blind to reality. Indeed, the potential difference 
is so real and vital that it is leading right now to 
an influential movement among professional social 
workers, including some of those who are in po- 
sitions of leadership and authority in the fields of 
probation and parole, to bring about the ultimate 
separation of the so-called case-work function from 
the operations of authoritative agencies like the 
courts. While this movement is now directed 
chiefly toward the limitation of the juvenile court 
to its strictly judicial role by the transfer of its 
case-work task to other administrative child-wel- 
fare agencies, it certainly denies by implication the 
validity of a case-work approach to the handling 
of adult delinquents as well. 

It is for this reason that I made bold at the 

ning to question the undiscriminating assump- 
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tion that probation and parole are merely special- 
ized forms of social case work. I believe the ques- 
tion is justified in view of current discussions both 
of social case work and of probation and parole. 
Furthermore, I venture to suggest that it is these 
apparent or alleged differences between social case 
work and the demands of the probation and parole 
service that account in large measure for the op- 
position still expressed by courts, public adminis- 
trative authorities, and citizens generally to the 
introduction and use of social case-work principles, 
methods and skills, as such, in the treatment of 
delinquents. 


Misconceptions Create Conflict 


For myself, I affirm my profound conviction 
that this alleged conflict is only apparent, not real; 
that the true principles of social case work are not 
only applicable, but indispensable to the effective 
administration of probation and parole, and that 
the alleged conflict is due to a misconception or 
misinterpretation of both. 

The dominating misconception of social case 
work is twofold and unfortunately -has been fos- 
tered by certain social case workers themselves. 
First is the tendency to limit the meaning of the 
term “‘social case work” to a presumably intensive 
therapeutic process set up within the relationship 
between worker and client which is addressed di- 
rectly to effecting deep personality change in the 
client. The simple, practical, day-to-day services 
that usually initiate, always accompany, and often 
wholly sustain the relationship, may, according to 
this view, be useful and necessary in opening ave- 
nues of access to the inner personality of the client, 
but these services themselves do not involve social 
case work. They are beneath the level of profes- 
sional skill and dignity because they do not neces- 
sarily enlist the whole self of the client in changing 
himself. 

Second is the tendency, necessarily involved 
in this concept, to abstract the client from his 
social setting as the object of effort. The social 
worker’s preoccupation with the inner life of the 
individual, with the personality problem, if you 
please—his effort to respond to the client’s own 
personal need, without outer limit or definition— 
seems to leave out of account the community’s 
stake in its own protection against individual vio- 
lation of its own rules. 

The dominating misconception of probation and 
parole is also twofold and can also be laid at the 
doer, I believe, of some misguided probation and 
parole officers and their leaders. First is the tend- 
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ency to view probation and parole as a means 
of relaxing or easing the authority exerted by the 
community, through court or institution, upon the 
convicted offender—a form of leniency. Second, 
necessarily involved in the same concept, is the 
tendency to regard any exercise of authority as 
an evidence of failure in the use of a professional 
relationship. Since the exercise of authority is a 
necessary element in probation and parole, the 
relationship between worker and client is deemed 
inherently unprofessional—not a helping, but a 
controlling, relationship. 


Basic Function of Probation and Parole 


It is necessary, I believe, to reject explicitly 
and finally all these concepts. We must start from 


the premise that the basic function of probation 


and parole is the protection of the community. 
Its concern for the individual is as a member of 
the community. It is justified, if at all, only be- 
cause the community is convinced that its own 
protection against crime is best achieved through 
- individualized treatment of the offender. That 
treatment consists in affording the offender oppor- 
tunity and help, in the community rather than 
apart from it, to find satisfaction in living within 
community standards, rather than outside or in 
opposition to these limitations. The limitations re- 
main, however; they are not abrogated or denied. 

There is nothing in this concept which is in- 
compatible with the concept underlying social case 
work, as we have described it, of the way in which 
human beings change their patterns of behavior 
and of social relationships. It is perfectly compatible 
with the conviction that the individual must, and 
in any event will, accept responsibility for his own 
behavior; that no decisions made under duress are 
final or binding; that no behavior based upon fear 
is likely to be maintained when danger is past. 
‘The essence of the whole plan of probation or parole 
is that the offender shall remain, for the over- 
whelmingly major part of his time, a free citizen 
in the community, accepting all the responsibil- 
ities of a free citizen at work, at play, at home, 
and everywhere else. If we did not believe that, 
through the exercise of freedom and self-manage- 
ment, the individual would learn to carry his own 
responsibility for social co-operation within com- 
munity standards, under his own steam, and with 
satisfaction to himself, there would be no possible 
excuse for giving him even conditional freedom 
in the first place or for terminating supervision 
of him at the end. From the standpoint of the 
function of probation and parole, then, there is 
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room—indeed, there is an inexorable and _ines- 
capable need—for the freedom of the individual 
delinquent to become responsible for himself. 


Authority in Case Work 


But is there any room in the practice of social 
case work for the recognition of a rightful authority 
in the community, limiting this freedom of the 
individual for being responsible for himself, for 
choosing his own ends and his own means to 
achieve those ends? Not only is there room for 
such limitations upon individual freedom; again, 
there is positive, unavoidable need for such limits. 
They constitute the framework within which alone 
real freedom, real movement, and change is possible. 
In the first place, there is no absolute freedom for 
any of us in this life. Life itself consists of a con- 
stant process of adjustment to the limitations that 
surround humankind. There are limitations of 
physical strength and capacity. There are limi- 
tations of mental ability. There are also social 
limitations, not only those of law and custom but 
of ordinary human intercourse. In some measure 
for instance, every one of us wants recognition, 
respect, and comradeship, and we obtain them in 
the last analysis by accepting and respecting the 
conditions imposed by others with whom we seek 
association. 

These limitations are not only ineradicable 
facts of life to which, willy-nilly, we are bound to 
adjust. They are, in fact, the very bases upon 
which we discover our own capacities, for we must 
have something to struggle against in order to 
find ourselves, to achieve selfhood with all its 
satisfactions. Without these limits we are lost in 
a tidal wave of surging impulses, none of which 
is better or more satisfying than any other. It is 
profoundly true, as the psychologists tell us, that 
it is conflict between our impulses or some barrier 
to the realization of some of them that makes us 
think. Social adjustment and readjustment consist 
of the acceptance and use of real limitations upon 
our absolute freedom. They consist of making one’s 
own, taking to one’s self, a share of the social 
authority that sanctions these inherent limitations 
upon individual life. The function of social case 
work in facilitating social adjustment is, then, not 
to free the individual from all limitations nor to 
assist him to achieve, without let or hindrance, 
any or all of the ends to which he might aspire, 
but rather to help him face, understand, accept, 
and deal constructively and responsibly with the 
realities of his own situation—his own capacities 
and the facts of his social setting. The individual 
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social worker is, therefore, not a free agent re- 
sponding freely to every need of the client. She 
works within an agency setting, which not only 
accepts community standards as the basis of its 
own service but which sets up conditions of its 
own, to which the client must conform if the service 
is to be available to him. Agency function, struc- 
ture, and policy, represented by the worker, be- 
come a part of the limits within which the client 
must learn to operate if he is to attain the personal 
satisfactions he seeks. 


Authority and the Delinquent 


It is peculiarly true of the delinquent that 
social readjustment must be founded upon the 
recognition and acceptance of the inherent, right- 
ful, essential social authority that underlies social 
living. He has rejected or violated that authority 
in the past. He has to learn anew, through painful 
experience, that those limits, like his own capaci- 
ties, are inviolable, and that his real satisfactions 
are to be found only within them. It is obvious 
that he cannot learn the values of these standards 
to him unless they are actually upheld in practice 
and constitute the framework against which he 
struggles and with which he must ultimately come 
to terms by his own will if he is to resume free, 
independent life in the community. To assume, 
therefore, that social case work with delinquents 
must be separated from authority, must be di- 
vorced from all external limitations upon conduct, 
is to rob the service of its most important dynamic 
and to frustrate, in advance, its primary objective. 

Since social case work, in its true philosophy 
and in every area of its practice, inherently in- 
volves not only the sufferance but the conscious, 
deliberate utilization of a fixed framework of limit- 
ing conditions with opportunities for free choice 
and judgment within those fixed limits, and since 
the probation and parole function inherently rests 
upon the same combination of freedom and au- 
thority, we are justified, then, in concluding that 
the two are not only compatible with each other— 
they are one and the same thing. 

Before following through the implications of 
this philosophy in terms of method and process 
In probation and parole, it is desirable to revert, 
for a moment, to a consideration of that narrower 
definition of social case work to which we referred 
i passing, which appeared to set it somewhat 
apart from the service of the simple, practical, 
Immediate needs of the client and to focus it in 
a so-called therapeutic relationship directed to the 
discovery, the interpretation, and the redirection 
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of the deep personal forces that presumably underlie 
the overt problems. There is something extremely 
plausible and alluring about this concept. It has 
in it an apparent effort to get at and remove under- 
lying causes, rather than to deal with superficial 
symptoms. But it has serious defects. 


Case Work as Therapy Only 


In the first place, of course, if social case 
workers follow this line of reasoning, they find 
themselves perilously entangled with the functions 
and prerogatives of another profession—psychiatry, 
for instance—which is devoted to precisely this 
purpose, and which is far more qualified to pursue 
it effectively. But there are other more compelling 
considerations which invalidate this concept of 
social case work as it relates to the delinquent. 
It tends to sacrifice, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, the reality limits which are an essential 
element in the effort of the client, with the help 
of the worker, to come to terms with his problem. 
It is precisely in the concrete needs which he feels 
now, in relation to concrete services available un- 
der specific conditions, that he faces the necessity 
of meeting in full force and mastering the problem 
of finding a new way of adjusting to life. If he can 
escape facing these practical immediate issues, 
even by collaborating in an exploration of his past, 
or by disregarding for a time his immediate prob- 
lems—as less important than hidden causes—he 
can easily continue to evade immediate responsi- 
bility for dealing with present reality. By the same 
token, the worker, faced with the endless cata- 
combs of mixed feeling and purpose in the shadowy 
depths of the individual’s personality, easily finds 
himself lured into an illimitable labyrinth of prob- 
lems without chart or compass or destination. With- 
out some firm basis in the need of the moment 
for practical commitment in action, and for re- 
sponsible, considerate, effectual choices and judg- 
ments, the controls that are essential for both the 
taking and giving of help are lacking. 


Importance of Practical Services 


Furthermore, every expression of real need, 
every offer of real service, within the relationship 
between these two, client and worker, affords an 
opportunity for pin-point focus upon the attitude 
and feeling, the will and the purpose, which is 
decisive at this moment. In the smallest detail 
of daily living—a change of address, a change of 
job, a desire for a new suit of clothes, writing 
home, reporting to the authorities—is imbedded 
the whole problem which the individual finds in 
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relating freedom to authority., dependence to inde- 
pendence, and in taking on new responsibility or 
evading it. To overlook the significance of these 
opportunities, to deny their validity as factors in 
the case-work process, is to be blind to the very 
essence of professional responsibility. 


Application to Probation and Parole 


Now, a concluding word about the translation 
of these concepts into the method and process of 
probation and parole. If, as we have affirmed, the 
existence of limits is an essential factor in the 
helping process, the worker, like every other mem- 
ber of society and the client himself, is bound by 
the specific obligations and conditions imposed by 
the community. He not only can—he must—ac- 
cept them as his own; he must represent them to 
the client not as something imposed from outside 
but as something which he carries and expresses 
in himself, as a part of the community and in his 
official capacity. They are a part of the situation 
within which worker and client both operate. They 
cannot be denied; they must be faced; they are 
plain unavoidable facts. 

Furthermore, by no arbitrary choice of the 
worker nor act of his personal unfettered will but 
as the orderly consequence of the client’s actions 
and the community’s purpose, certain specific con- 
ditions are attached to and limit the freedom of 
them both in this relationship. The client must 
meet those conditions if he is to remain free. He 
must report at stated intervals; he must, perhaps, 
live within a certain area; he must consult with 
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the worker before making certain decisions. Within 
those limits he is free—not only free, but obli- 
gated—to accept responsibility \for himself. The 
worker will not make decisions for him;'they must 
be his own decisions, and he must take the con- 
sequences. He may violate the prescribed conditions 
if he so wills, but in that event he will have to 
accept the consequences: the loss of his freedom. 
Within that framework, the worker is at the client’s 
disposal to explore with him the alternatives open 
to him, to test out his plans and purposes, to con- 
sider what they will mean to him. 


Conclusion 


Here is combined, it seems to me, in a perfectly 
understandable and workable form, the responsi- 
bilities of the worker to the community for the 
exercise of a delegated authority, and his responsi- 
bilities, as a sympathetic and understanding helper, 
to an individual caught up in a precarious and 
troublesome social situation. He is identified with 
both authority and freedom. Finding in the person 
of the professional worker an authority that is 
firm but not contemptuous of his rights as a person, 
that is rational and not arbitrary, that respects 
difference and individuality but protects a social 
unity and the minimum essential conditions of 
such unity, that allows freedom but exacts respon- 
sibility, the delinquent client has the basis of a 
real reorganization of his own self as a member 
of the social whole, may find a new satisfaction 
in social co-operation rather than in ‘social rebellion. 


ERTAINLY an excessive attitude of blame, excessive reliance upon 
fear of commitment, and excessive restrictions upon the voluntary 


activities of the probationer will defeat the main purpose of supervision— 
namely, the restoration of “self-control” through the voluntary acceptance 
of social behavior as more satisfying than antisocial behavior. Nevertheless 
the distinctive characteristic of probation supervision among other appli- 
cations of case-work principles is and must be its admixture of actual 
or potential restraint. Probation supervision is case: work in an authori- 
tative setting. Delinquents not needing restraint do not need probation, 
and probationers who have achieved full self-control should be discharged, 
though they may well need assistance. 


—DONALD R. TAFT in Criminology 
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The Juvenile Delinquent Meets Case Work’ 


By CLINTON W. ARESON 
Superintendent, State Agricultural and Industrial School, Industry, N.Y. 


HIS discussion will assume that my readers 

have a reasonably common understanding of 
case work and will not attempt to describe its vari- 
eties. I will discuss it as the effort of various agencies 
to follow through a section of a boy’s life-course and 
affect it for the better, whether the means em- 
ployed be manipulation of his environment or ex- 
tended psychotherapy. I shall comment on peculi- 
arities of the case-work process as applied by juve- 
nile courts and as part of the program of training 
schools for juveniles with their special assets and 
handicaps; and on how these applications may pass 
into the aftercare or parole practice of case work 
with adolescents on the threshold of full partici- 
pation in community life. 


Clients Are “Trained” on Commitment 


Some years ago a student in training in the 
Cleveland Humane Society, of which I was then 
executive, terminated her course by marriage and 
went to live in a small town in Oklahoma. After 
some months she wrote that she was enjoying the 
new setting very much, and had become a member 
of the local Ladies’ Aid with some responsibility 
for their welfare program. Her most interesting 
experience, however, was to practice case work in 
acommunity where there were no “trained’’ clients. 
In Cleveland she had found them sophisticated. 

Practically all our boys are more or less trained 
clients. It is a characteristic they have in common. 
All have been dealt with by social agencies, school 
staffs, clinic staffs, or by foster-home placement. 
Each one has experienced case work as exemplified 
by the courts and their probation staffs. Case 
work in the institution setting, therefore, makes 
us one more in a procession through the boy’s life 
and we would do well to remember that he learns 
something from each passer-by. 

Sometimes he has learned what it was intended 
that he should, with the result that he and his 
family have been improved; his commitment of- 
fense being only an accident. But in a fair pro- 
portion of instances, what he has learned has not 
been what was intended. He comes to us with a 
fair knowledge of how to talk acceptably to a case 
worker, a cottage supervisor, or a superintendent. 

*Adapted from an address before the National Probation Association 


Conference in Cleveland, Ohio, May 19-23, 1944, and presented in the 
1944 NPA Yearbook, Cooperation in Crime Control. 


Many of the questions which we ask are “‘old stuff” 
to which he had the answers long before he made our 
acquaintance. Aside from the natural impulse of 
any boy in his position to give an answer calculated 
to please the person in authority, not infrequently 
we find him quite skeptical. He has been “case 
worked,” as some of our amateur colleagues phrase 
it. 

As a matter of fact his training in absorbing or 
resisting influence brought to bear by adults out- 
side his own family may antedate even his case- 
work experience. He may have gone to Sunday 
school, so that from a tender age he has been ac- 
customed to those moralistic urgings which certain 
court and institution personnel believe appropriate. 
He may also have been admonished by policemen 
in somewhat different terms. Occasionally an ambu- 
latory clinic may have visited his home town, 
when he was having trouble in school and before 
he had to stand in front of the judge. All this and 
more is part of his experience when, after several 
previous appearances and periods on probation, 
he comes again into court and the judge concludes 
that he ought to be committed to a training school. 
With these variegated influences in his past, the 
boy is delivered to us. 


Is Case-Work Continuity Always Desirable? 


It was suggested that this paper should say 
something about a continuity of case work flowing 
from the community through the training school 
and back into community adjustment. The theme 
is attractive. However, a touch of skepticism may 
be in order before we assume that continuity of 
case work, as the boy has seen it practiced, is what 
we want. Quite obviously, in a high proportion of 
instances, case work which the boy has met up to 
the time of his commitment has not commended 
itself to him; that is to say, it has failed. Without 
being captious, therefore, I think one might ques- 
tion the desirability of continuing an experience 
which the boy has reason to believe has not bene- 
fited him. A difference in style and method, at 
least, might well be indicated. 

One recognizes, of course, that there are great 
contrasts in the uses made of case work. In my last 
conversation with Miss Grace Abbott, she told me 
how much one of her colleagues had been impressed 
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with a probation officer’s presentation of a case in 
the Domestic Relations Court in New York. The 
extent to which the judge expected the ‘probation 
officer to elaborate on the social and personal diag- 
nosis of the boy, and the careful discussion of case- 
work factors which ensued between the two was 
a new experience to her. I gathered from Miss 
Abbott’s remarks that case work by a probation 
officer did not always fare so well as this in a ju- 
dicial hearing. 


Incomplete Social Histories Are a Handicap 


The boy often comes to us with a real disa- 
bility, namely, the abbreviated material furnished 
by courts to the institution. Usually this includes a 
copy of the initial investigation by the probation 
department and almost nothing of the case-work 
experience of the probation staff with the boy while 
he was under supervision. There is likely to be an 
adequate description of surface causes for the com- 
mitment, a picture of family failure, and quite 
explicit information about offenses. But in the ex- 
perience of our institution, only two or three of 
55 courts regularly send a resumé of their proba- 
tion supervision, and only 10 or 12 others trans- 
mit agency, clinic, and similar material. 

With those exceptions we commonly receive no 
interpretation of the meaning all these contacts, 
efforts, and techniques have had for the boy him- 
self. This may be known tosomeone in the case- 
work procession but is ordinarily not stated. That 
is, a picture of the personality of the boy (and of 
his family) is frequently absent, except in those 
uncomplicated cases where symptoms of overt be- 
havior may help us guess what sort of a boy he 
personally is. This might lead one to question what 
the basis of continuity would be in the case-work 
process. 

We are fortunate in being able to repair some 
of this lack through the service of our parole offi- 
cers who make supplementary investigations in a 
large proportion of commitments. When we are 
normally staffed, we thus secure a picture of indi- 
viduals which we have not received from the routine 
material of the case-work agencies who knew the 
boy prior to his coming to us. 


Initial Classification Discloses 
Particular Problems 


It is at this point, then, that the institution 
takes over and begins to exert what influence it 
may on the life-course of the young delinquent. 
I can speak, of course, only of my own knowledge 
and would not attempt to generalize. I am also 
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quite prepared not to expect agreement in what 
follows. Our observation is that, during the initia] 
period, we discover a boy who has been expelled 
by authority from his family and his home town, 
with the result that usually he is hostile or fright- 
ened. Very often he arrives convinced that this js 
punishment. In fact, the dialogue which goes on 
between boy and judge in some courts can leave 
him with no other impression. Other judges take 
pains to give a truer portrayal of what commitment 
should mean, although the weight of family and 
boyhood opinion is on the side of penalty. When 
the juvenile is turned over to court attaches or 
deputy sheriffs for transfer to the school, this popu- 
lar notion is frequently confirmed. He may have 
absorbed an idea of probation as a ritual satisfied 
by occasional reporting to a probation officer, and 
terminated by appearance in court to be discharged 
from supervision with a kindly homily from the 
bench. 

He is almost sure to have had conflict about 
school. If he is not so bright as his fellows or if 
his family disorganization has transmitted itself to 
him, he has not been the teacher’s favorite and 
has been made to feel this. In a surprising number 
of instances when we come to know the boy we 
find a sense of guilt. To be sure, this will be con- 
cealed by an indifferent exterior or by bravado, 
but very often it is there, mixed with disgust at 
being caught. 

Our case-work subject is very commonly not 
in the best of physical condition. Observing him 
at simple work tasks and in reception cottage, we 
try to make a guess at the motivations which in- 
spire his more obvious conduct. Our psychologist 
and sometimes our psychiatrist make their analy- 
ses, and at this point we decide what his program 
of training and re-education will include while he 
is with us. Before he goes to his permanent cottage 
and into a'regular program he has a conversation 
with the superintendent who not only endeavors 
to point out a few avenues to success but also in- 
vites questions, and sometimes gets them. 

All this procedure is encompassed in rather 
brief time. In some institutions the initial period 
is considerably extended before the permanent as- 
signment is made and I presume that, in conse 
quence, there may be fewer subsequent changes 
in program assignment or cottage residence. ! 
have described this procedure briefly because ! 
think it is an integral part of case-work practice 
in an institution, but I shall not describe in any 
detail the various mechanisms that may be used 
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to follow the individual in the institution and affect 
his progress. 

There are case-work departments in which each 
worker may carry an assigned load, much as a 
worker in a community agency carries an assigned 
ease load of children in foster homes. There are 
other programs in which a case-work advisor to 
cottage groups may function and in which, when 
fortunate enough to have the service, psychiatric 
interviews may be interspersed. ‘ 


Cottage Plan Aids Case-Work Process 


For a moment now, I wish to speak of cottage 
relationships, and note some of the plus and minus 
values which may be either assets or obstacles in 
case work. Perhaps the largest asset is that diffi- 
cult boys live with people who are accustomed to 
boys and are patient. A frequent dilemma of the 
foster-home agency is the lack of endurance of the 
foster family when a child is persistently and ap- 
parently irrationally incorrigible. The child may 
lose his foster home, and so may the agency. 

Cottage parents do not quit. Once in a while 
we wish they would, but on the whole they provide 
a stable setting on which a case-work service can 
rely to be here today, tomorrow, and next month. 
Moreover, as they become experienced (a goal much 
desired in foster homes as well), they develop in- 
sight. If they are well-balanced individuals or have 
the benefit of acceptable instruction, native insight 
becomes informed insight, which makes a valuable 
contribution to the case-work process. Every train- 
ing-school superintendent values the work of such 
persons on his staff and their relationships with the 
boys under their care. They frequently possess an 
instinctively shrewd judgment of the progress and 
— of boys whom they have come to 

ow. 


Personnel Plays Important Role 


Somewhat less obviously, but nonetheless truly, 
the instructors, teachers, and other personnel can 
make contributions to case-work understanding and 
treatment. Institution administrators, who in the 
end frame a boy’s program, estimate his progress, 
and decide when he is to go on parole, see him 
infrequently at best. Therefore, they are helped by 
being able to depend on stable observation and 
judgment. If these include prejudices, they become 
acquainted with the prejudices and can allow for 

1. An excellent discussion of these values may be found in a re- 
print of a paper entitled, “The Cottage Parent-Child Relationship in 
the ‘Home Life’ of a Training School,” by R. L. Jenkins, M.D., formerly 


Psychiatrist in charge of the clinic at the New York State Training 


School for B 
of oys and now director of the Institute of Juvenile Re- 
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them. The case worker who links administration 
and boy also takes into account the outcome of 
these relationships from the side of both the staff 
and the boy. Parole success depends on community 
adjustment after the individual has changed the 
motivations and behavior which caused his com- 
mitment. The estimate of his associates, both staff 
and boys, is a definite guide to the extent to which 
change has occurred. It would be difficult for the 
case worker to estimate these factors without such 
collateral assistance. Remember that this boy comes 
to the institution as a more or less trained client. 
He may easily come to look on the case worker 
as the key to his release and, out of his past ex- 
perience, endeavor to make the best case for him- 
self that he can. In any event, his attitude is bound 
to be colored by one large fact that in my opinion 
is all too frequently glossed over in discussions of 
case work in such a setting. These boys are in 
custody, and however much that fact may be dis- 
regarded by those who write on training-school 
programs, it is never forgotten by the boy. I recall 
one youngster, for example, whose explanation of 
running away was simply: “I wanted to put my 
foot on free land.” ; 

I do not mean that they retain a burning re- 
sentment of their custody or feel unceasing re- 
straint, for that would not be true; but the ever- 
present question is, “When am I going to be pa- 
roled; when am I going home?” You may be quite 
certain that, in the interview with the case worker 
or the clinic manager or the superintendent, this 
is the heart of his concern. We all know that even 
well-trained case workers and psychiatrists do not 
depend wholly on the face-to-face interview. Con- 
sequently a real contribution to the case-work pro- 
cess is made by members of the staff who under- 
stand what behavior means in day-to-day relations 
when the boy is not concentrating on the impres- 
sion he can make. 


Case Worker in the Institution Setting 


A word should be said at this point about the 
position of the case worker in the institution organi- 
zation. Excellent material has been written on the 
subject so that it is not necessary to discuss it 
at length, but we may note that the worker’s po- 
sition is a distinctive one. This boy is in custody. 
Custody is expressed by some staff members more 
than others because of their positions. The case 
worker moves about somewhat as a free lance, 
or at least seems to the boy to be such. If the case 
worker permits the impression that he is in some 
way in a special relation to the boy’s hope of re- 
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lease, he can very quickly detach a boy’s real alle- 
giance from those with whom he lives or associates; 
while, at the same time, he cannot provide a satis- 
factory substitute. The result of this is that what- 
ever values there may bein group life and day- 
by-day associations are missed by the boy whose 
thought and attention are turned to the next pos- 
sible interview with the case worker. If, on the 
other hand, the case worker presents himself as 
only one of the elements of the program, he may 
be tagged in the youngster’s mind with the same 
effect of custody and restraint, no matter how mild 
the latter may be. I am sure you know that re- 
straint is considered to be a very great handicap in 
the practice of case work. 

Consequently, the practice of case work in an 
institution, while it has assets with which to work 
and stability of environment and persons that the 
case worker in the community cannot enjoy, on 
the other hand demands of the practitioner a 
balanced judgment in performance if his efforts are 
to succeed with the boys. 


Depth of Inmate Public Opinion 


There is also a special public opinion that must 
be considered—public opinion among the boys. 
This may be in some degree a reflection of staff 
opinion but not completely. The boy who comes to 
a training school nowadays has gathered more ex- 
perience of antisocial ways and means from his 
associations, the newspapers, the movies, and the 
radio than was the case a generation ago. He is 
also in his adolescent years, a period in which adults 
are looked down on and healthy adolescents are 
beginning to break away from home in acceptable 
ways. And he is a trained client. 

He and his contemporaries, therefore, are quite 
capable of having their own public opinion. This 
is generally not hostile to the administration, but 
is very watchful. It includes, of course, condem- 
nation of “rats,” “stooges,” etc.; but it also com- 
mends what it thinks are virtues in the adults with 
whom the boys live. First, and foremost, is the 
idea of fairness, a sort of evenhanded treatment 
which disregards peculiarities among the boys. 

I recall one quite repressive cottage régime 
which was investigated by means of interviews 
with all the boys conducted by our psychiatrist. 
This was done with the agreement of the house 
father and resulted in considerable loosening of 
routine. The most interesting observation, to me, 
was that while some of the boys were quite uncom- 
fortable and, from our point of view, ill adapted to 
this régime, none asked to be transferred and all 
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without exception commended the fairness of the 
house father. We knew that residence in this cot- 
tage was a hard experience for some of the boys, 
but it was interesting that all applauded this char- 
acteristic of the treatment. You can readily see that 
the practice of case work in this setting would 
necessarily not accord with those ideas of develop- 
ment and self-expression with which we properly 
desire to guide a growing personality. 

Part of this public opinion is expressed regarding 
parole, which is distinctly a portion of the case- 
work process. The boys watch who goes on parole 
and they know to a day which boy has gone earlier 
and which one is held later. They, not unnaturally, 
think in terms of time. Many members of their 
families have “done time.” 

Anyway, time is a factor in the growth and 
maturing of adolescents and not infrequently a 
successful outcome can be attributed to little else 
than good food and reasonably agreeable people, 
plus the passage of time. It has been our obser- 
vation that many delinquent boys are quite im- 
mature physically as well as infantile emotionally. 
It takes time as well as medical supervision to over- 
come the physical immaturity and I presume 
none of us quite knows to what extent emotional 
immaturity goes along. 

In any case, the boys do not think of themselves 
as being treated as individuals, even though they 
may be told this from the day of their arrival. 
In an institution, not for delinquents, one cottage 
group of girls included a definitely neurotic child. 
The house parents were exceptionally able. The 
house father was taking his doctorate in psychology 
at a nearby university and the house mother was 
a college woman. They tried to explain to the girls 
that one child was sick and had to be treated some- 
what differently. One morning there was a knock 
on the door of the staff quarters and when the 
house father responded, half a dozen girls fell on 
him with fingernails and fists. They could not en- 
dure the thought that this child should be the 
subject of special treatment and their resentment 
was so serious that the house parents had to be 
replaced. 

The individualizations of case work, therefore, 
must be very adroitly managed if they are not 
(1) to put the client in a prejudiced position among 
his fellows, and (2) to brand the case worker as 
a dispenser of special privilege. 


Case Work Extended to Parole Situation 


That case work can be done in an institution 
is abundantly attested by many articles, and we 
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practice it through the medium of contact with 
instructors, teachers, house parents, as well as case- 
work interviews with a limited number of specially 
disturbed or involved boys. Ideally, of course, a 
case-work point of view—although expressed in 
simple nontechnical terms—should enlighten the 
entire staff, just as we are frequently told that a 
psychiatric point of view should be that of any 
person who works with children. If the living ex- 
perience of the boy in an institution in a co-ordi- 
nated program is understood even partly in case- 
work terms, then there is good material to be trans- 
mitted to the parole situation. I have always con- 
sidered our institution fortunate in having its own 
parole staff integrated with the policies and ad- 
ministration of the institution. 

We have observed that at the time of a boy’s 
commitment there is a severe break in what might 
be continuity. It would be highly undesirable to 
have another sharp break at the crucial time when 
a boy leaves the institution and passes back to 
the community, most often to his own home. It 
helps materially to have the family and the boy 
acquainted with the parole officer, with the help 
of whose knowledge and supervision he will en- 
deavor to readjust. 

The contacts of the parole officer should be 
maintained through the period of residence at the 
institution with some acceleration toward the pa- 
role date, and should include the service of commu- 
nity agencies if necessary for the rehabilitation, 
relocation, and improvement of the family to which 
the boy will return. His progress in the institution 
should be at all times in the hands of the parole 
officer who receives copies of progress reports as 
summarized at review periods. 

Practice in returning boys to their communities 
varies greatly among several States. Our own ex- 
perience is that it is best both for case-work rea- 
sons and policy that the court which committed 
the boy should, if possible, be agreeable to his 
return and that the chief of police and others who 
knew him as the town nuisance should, if possible, 
be converted to another point of view. This is a 
different, but necessary, kind of case work. 

Parole officers, of course, include in their case- 
work service placement in schools or in jobs, and 
contact with the social resources of the community, 
Just as do the social workers of any placement 
agency dealing with adolescents. In addition, they 
have a further peculiar relation to the boy. He is 
still under the authority of the school exercised by 
the parole officer. Thus in one person are combined 
two elements sometimes thought to be irrecon- 
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cilable, namely, legal authority and a case-work 
relationship. No one would claim that these two 
are always successfully integrated but there should 
be a single impression on the parolee. This depends 
most of all, I think, on the relation of personal 
confidence which may be established between the 
boy and the parole officer, which in turn reflects the 
degree to which the parole officer has actually 
assimilated authority and has case-work insight. 

Unfortunately, environment frequently does not 
help since these adolescents commonly return to 
old associations because their families are not or- 
dinarily able to move into the better residential 
areas. If the adolescent is placed in a foster home— 
a matter of considerable difficulty—he is all too 
likely to go back to his own people because he 
likes them or likes the freedom which he remembers 
that he enjoyed. Return to the institution may not 
be at all the solution and case-work practice under 
these circumstances presents some very delicate and 
difficult problems. 


Parole Officer Prepares the Community 


The real purpose of the whole process is to 
further the growth of a healthier personality. The 


use of threats to hold a boy inline is generally 
ineffective. At these ages authority is distinctly at 
a discount; and when a boy is on parole, it is not 
difficult for him to abscond. He must be helped to 
grow up to his age and responsibility; a goal not 
different from that of all other adolescents but, 
for him, somewhat more difficult. 

If, at the school, he has learned to work or begun 
in a trade, if he has learned to live acceptably with 
other people, if he has completed even a limited 
schooling, if he can look at himself a bit objectively, 
he has a few more assets for case work on an indi- 
vidual basis than when he went to the institution. 
Much, of course, will depend on public opinion in 
the neighborhood in which he lives. In a large city 
he probably will not be harassed by remarks 
about his institution experience. In employment, 
he will almost never be embarrassed in this way. 
But in the small town where excitement is infre- 
quent and everyone’s business is the recreation of 
his neighbor, he may have a difficult time. Much 
will depend at this point on the public relations 
which our case worker, the parole officer, has been 
able to establish with people in key positions. It 
may be a clergyman, a good chief of police, or the 
principal of the school, but some contacts to moder- 
ate the tone of public opinion should be developed 
as part of the case-work process near the end of the 
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boy’s institution experience in preparation for his 
parole. 


Client’s Personality is Thread 
in Total Treatment Process 


Case work in whatever setting a boy may be 
is a major service to delinquents. Its practice will 
vary from agency to court to institution. It would 
often be difficult to find continuity in the succes- 
sive periods. Geography alone would prevent case 
work by a single staff under one supervisory policy. 
So simple a device as stringing together case records 
would not produce continuity. 

There seems to me to be only one thread— 
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the personality of the boy in relation to any cir- 
cumstance or environment. If the attention of the 
school is on the boy as well as his lessons and the 
psychiatrist does not stop at his complex, if he is 
a boy to the court and not merely an offense; then 
when he gets to his cottage at the institution, he 
will be more than just another plate on the dinner 
table, and to the superintendent more than simply 
another unit in a crowded population. If this con- 
ception of case work can come into general use, 
continuity will develop and be a precommitment 
factor, a valuable element in his institution training 
program, and a guide in his later community life— 
to the boy’s great benefit. 


The Role of the Protective Agency 
in Crime Prevention 


‘By Pau. T. BEISSER 
Secretary and General Manager, St. Louis Provident Association and Children’s Aid Society 


E cannot speak with precision of the “‘pro- 
tective agency.”’ We cannot even refer to 
any generally accepted category of protective agen- 
cies if we are to discuss “role” or “function.” No 
field of social work is so lacking in clarity of function 
and precise thinking as the so-called protective field. 


Historical Development of Protective Agencies 


Historically, the oldest and strongest claim to 
and use of the term “protective” is by that group 
of children’s agencies bearing the titles “Society for 
Protection of Children from Cruelty,” ‘““Humane 
Society,” or “Children’s Protective Society.” 

Beginning in the early 1870’s, this movement 
was bolstered by the acquisition of a pseudo-pub- 
lic status in that the agency was given special 
statutory powers and privileges to assist in the 
enforcement of laws relating to the protection of 
children and the punishment of adults who harmed 
or exploited them. This prosecutory and punitive 
element loomed so large that the removal of chil- 
dren from neglectful, nonsupporting, or cruel par- 
ents was all too often a punitive measure directed 
at the parents. The quality of the subsequent care 
of these removed children was of all too little con- 
cern. The recent history of this movement has been 
a struggle to break from this tradition and has been 
characterized by the claim that an agency does 
its best work when it can achieve its ends without 
recourse to court action. 


Next in historical order comes the juvenile- 
court movement, much more universal in its appli- 
cation. In large measure it has replaced the S.P.C.C. 
movement. Here, it has seemed to many observers, 
the focus shifted from punishment of parents to 
punishment of children, or at least from dealing 
with parents to dealing with children. Removal of 
children from parents and their placement in in- 
dustrial schools, institutions, and foster homes has 
been generously resorted to in more difficult situ- 
ations. Here again history repeats itself and the 
juvenile-court movement is emphasizing the shift 
from adjudicating “official” cases to dealing with 
“unofficial” cases by other treatment methods. 
Thus, in a measure, we see a reverse shift now, 
with the juvenile-court and the children’s protec- 
tive-agency movements proclaiming their emphasis 
on what we may call “case work with the family.” 

In the meantime we see two major develop- 
ments in social work. In the field of the so-called 
family agencies the concept of case work and its 
application in professional practice made great prog- 
ress under the impact of psychiatry. In the field 
of public-welfare administration there has begun 
the application of case-work practice, latterly given 
great impetus by the thrust of the “Child Welfare 
Services” under the Social Security Act, as ad- 
ministered by the United States Children’s Bureau. 
Here is the development of the newest great pro- 
tective-service movement, especially in areas that 
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have little or no private case-work or juvenile- 
court service. 

The increasing emphasis on dealing with the 
child, to which so much was contributed by the 
juvenile-court movement, gave rise to still another 
group of protective agencies. This group, under 
titles such as Juvenile Protective Association, Girls’ 
Protective League, Big Brother and Big Sister 
Association, were especially directed to older chil- 
dren, the teen-agers. Like juvenile-court probation 
work, of which they were often a sort of unofficial 
replica, they focused on the child as a more or less 
separate entity. However, they were less addicted 
to removal of the child from his home as a neat 
and complete solution of the difficulty. They sought 
for treatment factors which would somehow 
straighten him out, bring his behavior pattern into 
line, and strengthen and build character. 


Influence of the Environmentalists 


As one views in perspective the entire field of 
protective activity the thing that looms large is 
the many, many thousands of children who were 
removed from their parents by court action and 
placed in industrial schools, institutions, and foster 
homes. It was a clean-cut, surgical disposition of 
the issue, and it “closed the case.” After that it 
was a case for someone else. This body of thinking 
was influenced by the statistics showing that many 
delinquents and criminals came from broken homes, 
by the environmentalist conclusion that bad social 
conditions were the major cause of antisocial 
behavior. 


Later Studies Explore Personality Factors 


It was also influenced by the loose claims of 
child-caring workers who honestly believed that, 
if these children from neglected families and bad 
slum conditions were placed in their institutions 
and boarding homes, all would be well and they 
would grow into successful, conforming citizens. 
Meanwhile the prison population and the dockets 
of criminal and juvenile courts swelled in greater 
proportion than the increase in population and grew 
faster than the services whose intent was the pre- 
vention of crime and delinquency. 

However, the cloud of unscientific senumption 
began to be pierced with light-rays of scientific 
curiosity and inquiry. Some of the child-caring 
People equipped with a greater sense of reality 
and, hence, probably more statistical talent, began 
to discover that the majority of their children 
returned to their parents as soon as possible, that 
the penal institutions held plenty ‘of individuals 
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who had once been in foster homes and institutions 
for children, and that others of their ex-wards had 
failed of social adjustment in other ways. The 
reformatories and industrial schools began to say 
that these cases should have been dealt with much 
earlier, when the children were younger. Sociolo- 
gists began to point out that conforming citizens 
emerged from the areas of broken families and 
bad social conditions. Researchers like Doctors 
Healy and Bronner of the Judge Baker Foundation 
in Boston began to study why some children went 
wrong when their brothers and sisters did not. 
Psychiatrists like Adler began to apply their analyt- 
ic approach to reveal the conflicts, emotional dis- 
tortion, and motivations that traced back to pa- 
rental influences in the early childhood of delin- 
quents and criminals. 


New Trends Emphasize Family Group 


Meanwhile things had been happening in the 
area of case-work practice. A healthy debate arose 
over the authoritative approach to protective work. 
Was it necessary for a private agency to be armed 
with semipolice powers and the backing of the 
court? Should this be reserved as a prerogative of 
public agencies? Should these be the public welfare 
departments or the juvenile-court probation depart- 
ments? Should not the case worker be able to inter- 
pret authority to the client in terms of the demands 
of the community and the accepted standards 
which the community wishes observed, and should 
not the skilled case worker be capable of bringing 
to bear the official authoritative agencies when 
their use is indicated? 

The child-caring field has been learning that 
every child removed from his family suffers a cer- 
tain degree of shock, and that in emotional terms 
he is never really removed. It has found that some 
children have been thrown into such conflict by 
their family experience that they cannot accept 
a relationship to another pair of parents in a foster 
home. This is particularly true of teen-age children. 
It has discovered also that the foster-home or insti- 
tution experience can have its best values only if 
it serves to carry along the parents into a more 
constructive relationship to their children. 

Skilled case work has learned to see and deal 
with the total individual in his total situation. With 
what it is adapting from psychiatry it deals with 
the motivations and the interaction of emotional 
states. So the delinquent appears not as a separate 
entity but as part of a social group—the family— 
and as the product of forces that have had an im- 
pact on him from birth, the chief one of which is 
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the human, familial, emotional stream in which 
he is engulfed throughout his formative years. Psy- 
chiatry is piling up the evidence as to how govern- 
ing a factor this early childhood experience is, even 
to the exclusion of what may be brought to bear 
in the later years. The trick, then, is to know what 
is going on inside this individual, to understand 
the meaning of this experience and of his reactions 
to it. Likewise, we must study those who produced 


the experience to understand motivation and 
causation. 


A Typical Case of Social-Work Activity 


The writer recently had occasion to have made 
an unusually thorough psychological and psychi- 
atric study of a rather angelic-looking, mild-man- 
nered lad of 13 years who out of a clear sky com- 
mitted an act of great violence. It was possible to 
build up for this purpose a rather complete case 
history from various recorded sources, from the 
boy’s mother, and from the man with whom she 
lived throughout most of the boy’s life. 

Through the long period during which this case 
history accumulated around this boy and his family 
there were several episodes of social-work activity 
by various agencies. At one quite early point he 
appears as the child about whose behavior his 
mother was worried, and about which she sought 
help from a family case-work agency. He was seen 
by a settlement house staff as a lad whose misfortune 
it was to get in with a tough gang of older boys. 
To a public child-welfare agency was presented the 
picture of this boy, a halfsister, and a halfbrother 
as neglected children to be removed from their 
parents. But to the juvenile court, at about the 
same time, he looked like a delinquent who with the 
rest of the gang had been involved in some serious 
depredations. However, to the child-placing agency 
he was presented as a child too young for an indus- 
trial school, not sufficiently serious an offender for 
such disposition. He was a child whose family was 
willing to see him put in a foster home because they 
had to admit to the court their inability to control 
him. 

It is important to note that at no point did 
anyone view the total child in the total situation, 
nor did they study the personalities, the forces 
that made him what he was, or the causes that 


produced them. Or if they did make such study 


in part, their treatment planning still fell into the 
traditional channels: “Remove him from home’’; 
“commit him to an institution’; “place him in 
a foster home.” 
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Action of a Case-Work Group 


Now let us look at the thinking of a group of 
case workers who have tried to deal with situations 
of this sort in terms of skillful exploration and 
flexible treatment. In a yet unpublished paper they 
say, ““The case work situation requires a period of 
time to gather facts and to study the attitudes of 
parents, children, and interested community per- 
sons and to discover those persons significant in 
the client’s life. These people are important. The 
case worker needs to be able to see this situation 
as it looks through the eyes of each and to see the 
impact of each as a force in the situation but to 
maintain the perspective of the whole. The question 
is, what is the influence of each upon the client and 
in what direction? Following this, there is analysis 
of facts and forces. It is only through these methods 
that it can be determined if the parents can be 
assisted to give adequate care and if so, under what 
conditions.” 

From such inquiry they learn that often these 
parents feel inadequate, and full of conflicts. The 
parents need “protection” too. As they put it: 
“Often this is possible if the worker can take a 
parental and protective role to the parents. If the 
case worker can see what life looks like to the 
parents, she will often find they are very anxious 
and uncomfortable though they may not know 
why. By going over their ups and downs with them, 
she may find that they can respond to her under- 
standing attempt to be of help.” 

Admittedly some situations are too much for 
the parents, no matter how much supportive and 
protective help they may get. Recognizing this, 
this group of workers declares, “If the parents 
cannot give protection, it may be necessary to 
draw in substitute parental protective resources 
such as relatives, institutions, foster parents. In 
the latter case the case work problem then becomes 
one of how to protect the children and still continue 
where possible to keep the relationship with the 
parents a positive one even to the extent of pro- 
tection of the parents. For example, it is often 
necessary to help the parents in working out plans 
for their own living, obtaining employment, or 
obtaining a special kind of care.” 

These case workers have discovered also that, 
when removal takes place, it is really successful 
only when the parents can be led to a fairly com- 
fortable acceptance of the idea as the better s0- 
lution and, by making their acceptance evident, 
help the child yield himself without conflict to the 
process. Only in this way can the parents be brought 
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into a constructive relationship to the treatment 
process as it goes on during the period of care 
away from home. All this is neither easily nor 
quickly done, and as the group comments, “The 
community does not always understand that chil- 
dren cannot usually be rescued at once.” 


Let us keep in mind that this involved process 3 


calls for more resources than just case-work skills. 
Back of these skills, to be called into play by them, 
must be funds for financial help, vocational guid- 
ance, and employment services; medical treatment 
resources; court co-operation; access to a variety 
of institution, day-care, and foster-home services. 


Protective Agency Must be Flexible 
and Perceptive 


We have at this point spelled out the protective 
process, in terms of its historical evolution. We 
have seen it through the eyes of the case-work 
skills in modifying human behavior. This is not 
a matter of the exclusive function of a so-called 
protective agency. It cannot be limited to that. 
In the first place, as illustrated by the case cited 
above, a situation with protective and preventive 
possibilities presents itself to various agencies in 
various guises, at various times or even at the same 
time. In the second place, we must not wait, if 
we can help it, until the situation is far enough 
along to present behavior which offends the com- 
munity to the point of protest and action. The 
secret is to be aware of the unfavorable potenti- 
alities in the situation—no matter how it comes 
to our attention—in the school, the group-work 
agency, the medical clinic, the relief agency, the 
court, and to see that it has applied to it the skills 
of the protective process. Community surveys, 
such as those in Hartford, Providence, Honolulu, 
and notably the study of “social breakdown’’ in 
Stamford, Connecticut, have revealed the high cor- 
relation between school problems, truancy, neg- 
lect, and delinquency and crime. Many kinds of 
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case-work agencies function in relation to these 
areas. Case-work experience testifies to the fact that 
when proper skills are applied effective treatment 
often results, and that it is most effective when 
it is applied at the earliest possible stage of de- 
velopment of the problem. 


Summary 


Let us review again the attributes of this pro- 
tective case-work process: 


1. The perception to see the harmful potentials 
in the total situation. 

2. The skill to study the total individual in 
the total situation in terms of motivation and 
causation. 

3. The ability to deal with parents so they 
cease to be harmful factors and participate in 
constructive treatment. 

4. The ability to use authority in terms of 
court action where advisable. 

5. Possession of resources of services and money 
to supplement the case-work effort. 

6. The wisdom to see that removal of children 
from parents can have a favorable effect only if 
both can accept and enter into the plan voluntarily. 

7. Reasonable access to child-caring services 
and skilled judgment in using the right ones. 


This is the protective service. It is most effec- 
tive when employed at the earliest possible point 
in the development of a situation. It has the pos- 
sibility of being thus employed, particularly when 
it has a natural relationship to services being ren- 
dered to a family for problems and needs of which 
they themselves are aware and which they them- 
selves have requested. It does not matter so much 
what be the title of an agency or what other func- 
tions it performs. If it has a case-work service with 
these attributes and is employed as indicated, ex- 
perience shows that it is definitely effective in the 
prevention not only of crime and delinquency but 
of other forms of social maladjustment. 


RECENT study of one hundred delinquent girls . . . shows that more 


than half of them were in trouble because of unhappy homes. The 
reason for their delinquency, in other words, is less simple than a case of 
low mentality, less immediate than a desire to see the war through with 
song and dance, less remediable than a longing for easy money. The 
reason goes back further and deeper than these—to a mother staying out 
nights, a father drunk or hostile, a home without time or inclination 


for the child. 


—THOMAS A. DEVINE 


An Integrated System of Crime Statistics 


By FRANKEL* 
Director, Division of Statistics and Research 


HE development of a uniform, integrated sys- 

tem of criminal statistics has long been a goal 
of those concerned with improving the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. One of the latest efforts 
in this direction is a proposal made in the fall of 
1944 by a Special Committee on Uniform Crimi- 
nal Statistics of the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws embodied in 
“An Act Concerning Criminal Statistics and to 
Make Uniform the Law with Reference Thereto.”” 

The proposed Act provides for the establish- 
ment of a State bureau of criminal statistics. One 
of the bureau’s prime duties would be to prepare 
an annual report containing statistics showing (1) 
the number and the types of offenses known to 
the public authorities, (2) the personal and social 
characteristics of criminals and delinquents, and 
(8) the administrative action taken by law-enforce- 
ment, judicial, penal, and correctional agencies in 
dealing with criminals and delinquents. It is ex- 
pected that the report will “include statistics that 
are comparable with national criminal statistics 
published by federal agencies. .. .” 

Included in the list of persons and agencies to 
come under the “statistical’’ supervision of the 
State bureau of criminal statistics are ““Every con- 
stable, city marshal, chief of police; railroad, 
steamship, aqueduct, park and tunnel police; sher- 
iff, coroner, county commissioner; jail keeper, jus- 
tice, magistrate; judge, district attorney, court 
clerk; probation officer, parole officer, warden or 
superintendent of a prison, reformatory, correc- 
tional school, mental hospital or institution for 
the feeble-minded; school attendance officer, attor- 
ney general, judicial council; department of motor 
vehicles, department of welfare, state sheriff, state 
police, department of highways, state fire marshal, 
bureau of criminal identification, bureau of vital 
statistics, board of liquor control, and every other 
person or agency, public or private, dealing with 
crimes or criminals or with delinquency or 
delinquents. . . .” 


*With the collaboration of Douglas H. MacNeil, assistant director, 
Division of Statistics and Research, New Jersey State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 

1. For details, see Report of the Special Committee on Uniform 
Criminal Statistics, including Tentative Draft (of Uniform Criminal 
Statistics Act); Kingsland Van Winkle, chairman, September 1944. 

2. Proceedings of the Annual Congress of the American Prison 
Association, 1911, p. 317. 
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It would be the duty of the director of the 
bureau to “so interpret such statistics and so pre- 
sent the information that it may be of value in 
guiding the legislature and those in charge of the 
apprehension, prosecution and treatment of crimi- 
nals and delinquents, or those concerned with the 
prevention of crime and delinquency.” 

The Act further provides that the director 
“shall have statistical training and experience and 
possess a knowledge of criminal law enforcement 
and administration and of penal and correctional 
institutions and methods.” 


History of Efforts to Standardize 
Crime Statistics 


For a background of the discussion of the pro- 
posed State bureau of criminal statistics which 
is to follow, it may not be amiss to sketch very 
briefly efforts to standardize crime statistics that 
have been made in the United States during the 
last three decades or so. 

The present effort of the Special Committee 
on Uniform Criminal Statistics of the Conference 
on Uniform State Laws itself follows a similar 
attempt made by the Conference in 1937. These 
proposals emanating from the Conference repre- 
sent a continuation of the studies undertaken by 
this organization at the suggestion of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 
(the Wickersham Commission) as a result of its 
analysis of crime statistics published in 1930. 

In 1911, a scheme closely resembling the 1944 
proposed Uniform Criminal Statistics Act was de- 
veloped by the Committee on Crime Statistics of 
the American Prison Association.? In 1924, Sam 
Bass Warner and Sanford Bates published their 
pamphlet Information Concerning Adult Male Crim- 
inals Which Should be Published by Reformatories, 
Penitentiaries, and State Prisons. In 1927, the Bu- 
reau of the Census published a manual on crim- 
inal statistics called Instructions for Compiling 
Criminal Statistics which even today constitutes 
a very workable outline of the procedures needed 
to integrate statistics from penal and correctional 
institutions, other correctional facilities, courts, 
prosecutors, and police. 

The work of the Johns Hopkins University 
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Institute of Law greatly stimulated the discussion 
of uniform crime statistics in the early thirties, 
giving special emphasis to judicial statistics. Of 
definite interest in this connection is the publi- 
cation Ohio Criminal Statistics 19831—An Experi- 
ment in Methods and Techniques of State Reporting.® 

The crime-commission movement, which, start- 
ing in Chicago in 1917, has led to the establishment 
in several cities and in some States of citizen’s 
crime commissions, consisting of representative 
citizens working with private nongovernmental 
funds to maintain law-enforcement standards at 
a high level, has also contributed to the develop- 
ment of uniform crime statistics. These commissions 
have found it necessary to integrate statistics from 
police, courts, and correctional institutions and 
agencies in order to obtain a complete picture of 
crime problems and their treatment. Their studies 
of crime conditions have added greatly to infor- 
mation of the subject and have pointed clearly to 
the need for having access to reliable, officially 
compiled uniform crime statistics.* 


Analysis of Current Crime Statistics Projects 


The experience of the two States—Massachu- 
setts and New York—which have done more than 
any others to compile uniform statistics concerning 
crime problems within their own borders, might 
well be reviewed in connection with the establish- 
ment of uniform crime statistics on a State-wide 
basis. 

The oldest State program for the uniform re- 
porting of crime statistics is that carried on in 
Massachusetts. Some phases of this program date 
back to Colonial times. It has been carried on in 
substantially its present form, with reports being 
furnished by local police, jails, prosecuting agencies, 
courts, and correctional institutions and agencies, 
for nearly 70 years. The Massachusetts reports 
probably constitute the best source of over-all in- 
formation as to crime and its treatment over a 
prolonged period of any data available in an 
American State. Moreover, for most of the past 
two decades, the annual compilations have been 
supplemented by a commentary written by the 
distinguished criminologist Dr. Sam Bass Warner. 

Yet it is perhaps significant that Dr. Warner 
himself, who has been responsible for analyzing 
and interpreting the Massachusetts findings, has 
felt obliged to warn users of the data that, because 


3. By an associated group from the Johns Hopkins University Insti- 
pte of Law and the Ohio Institute: Alfred Bettman, W. C. Jamison, 
. C. Marshall, and R. E. Miles. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 
of For a summary of the crime-commission movement, see Crime 
ommissions in the United States, Chicago Crime Commission, 1945. 
+ oy York Code of Criminal Procedure, Title X, Section 947. 
- Op. cit., p. 19. 
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of individualized interpretations of crime problems 
and the exercise of discretion in deciding how crimes 
are to be classified and treated, the statistics ‘‘are 
not sufficiently standardized to be of much com- 
parative value.” He is keenly aware that there are 
“concealed differences” which reduce the extent to 
which the data provide a measure of trends in the 
incidence of crime or of intercity differences in 
crime trends. 

The other major State-wide experiment in uni- 
form crime statistics is that being conducted by 
the New York State commissioner of correction. 
The New York statute’ requiring the collection 
of crime statistics differs from the proposed Uni- 
form Criminal Statistics Act chiefly in the fact 
that the administrative responsibility rests with 
the commissioner of corrections rather than with 
the attorney general and in a few other technical 
details. 

The New York law calls upon the “division of 
criminal identification records and statistics’ of 
the department of correction to prepare an annual 
report “which shall set forth the number and nature 
of all crimes reported or known to the police, of 
persons arrested, of persons tried by the criminal 
courts, and the action taken with relation thereto,” 
together with a long catalog of other types of in- 
formation about crime, criminals, and the treat- 
ment of offenders. 

The New York State reports on crime statis- 
tics literally carry out the mandate of the statute. 
They present page after page of closely printed 
tabular material summarizing in different combi- 
nations of analytical headings the reports received 
from the localities. They constitute an enormous 
reservoir of information about crime, criminals, and 
criminal law procedure. There is, however, no at- 
tempt to interpret these voluminous findings, which 
led the special committee of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
to say, in their report: “The enormous amount 
of tabulated material in the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Correction of New York State on 
crime statistics is presented without explanation, to 
the great consternation of all consumers of 
statistics.’”® 

In this discussion of existing uniform statistics 
projects, no mention has been made of the pro- 
gram being carried on by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. This project does not lie within 
the scope of this article as it seeks to obtain in- 
formation on a national scale about one phase of 
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criminal law enforcement rather than to integrate 
information on all phases of criminal justice. 

It may be appropriate, however, to remark that 
the FBI uniform crime reports illustrate the value 
of building a statistical program from the bottom 
up. The FBI gathers and publishes the statistics 
as a service to local police departments. Because 
of the interest aroused by the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, the project has grown 
so that today reports are being received from more 
than 2,100 “cities” in the United States containing 
nearly 98 per cent of the population classed as 
“urban” in the 1940 census of population. As in 
the State projects, however, the “uniformity” of 
the statistics has to be qualified by recognition of 
interstate differences in criminal law and of inter- 
city differences in police standards and practices. 


Difficulties in the Way of Uniform 
Crime Statistics 


These projects demonstrate that progress has 
been and will continue to be made in the develop- 
ment of uniform crime statistics. One should not 
allow the fact that none of these programs has 
been able to standardize the procedures of the 
operating agencies which submit data to assume 
undue proportions as an obstacle. The experiments 
are valuable. They supply a substantial body of 
information about crime and about offenders which 
a generation ago would have been believed unob- 
tainable. These programs, however, are pathfinder 
projects. By objective evaluation of their strengths 
and weaknesses, the course of further progress may 
be indicated. 

Many difficulties have to be overcome, however, 
before a uniform crime statistics program can be 
set in motion. These difficulties stem from the 
doctrine of “‘separation of powers” which has made 
the American system of criminal justice extremely 
complex. To be successful, a plan to unify crime 
statistics must take all these obstacles into account. 
It must deal with all the individual agencies which 
take part in the administration of justice without 
superimposing any new forms of control which 
may conflict with the conceptions of the adminis- 
trative heads of the agencies expected to provide 
statistical information. It must achieve uniformity 
in statistical reporting without arbitrary regulations 
which fail to recognize legitimate differences in 
adminstrative procedure and public policy. 

While it is recognized that a great deal of 
thoughtful consideration has been given to these 
difficulties in framing the proposed Uniform Crimi- 
nal Statistics Act of 1944, a great many of the 
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difficulties inherent in the formulation of plans for 
the integration of crime statistics do not appear 
to have been resolved in this proposal. 

The scheme proposed appears to be designed 
to work from the top down. Placing the responsi- 
bility for the plan in the attorney general’s office 
or in some other permanent State department not 
normally exercising supervisory responsibility over 
the agencies which would be required to keep 
records and file reports under threat of penalties 
does not seem consistent with sound principles 
of public administration. 

The chart shown (p. 31) listing the major types 
of agencies which constitute sources of criminal sta- 
tistics illustrates the complexity of the task of 
unifying criminal statistics on a State-wide basis. 
Comparatively few of these agencies are closely 
related to one another in the structure of govern- 
ment. Some agencies are parts of the executive 
branch of government, others are attached to the 
judiciary. Of the county and local agencies, com- 
paratively few have ties to any State supervisory 
department and, when State supervision is involved, 
the relationship is to different State departments. 
Experience has shown the impracticability of as- 
signing responsibility for the collection of statis- 
tics on crime and delinquency to a central statis- 
tical agency remote from the administrative agency 
directly responsible for the operations to which 
the statistics relate. 

Compilation of statistics is intimately tied up 
with administration. If an advanced administra- 
tive and preventive program is to be drawn up 
and carried out, it must be based upon information 
gathered in the day-by-day exprience of the oper- 
ating agency itself. 

The compilation of criminal statistics definitely 
requires specialized knowledge of the actual prac- 
tices of the agencies administering criminal justice, 
not mere knowledge of statistical problems applying 
to the field of criminal justice; therefore, individual 
agencies must continue to compile and interpret 
statistics. The research personnel who compile and 
interpret the data possess the requisite familiarity 
with the tangible and intangible elements which 
cause variations in statistical findings or which 
conceal compensating differences. 

Moreover, the administrator, having the re 
sponsibility under the law to manage the affairs 
of his department, must have supervision over the 
compilation of statistics so as to secure quickly 
and comprehensively the statistical tools he needs. 
He cannot be put into the position of having to 
explain his needs to an outside agency, and await 
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its pleasure in compiling and interpreting the sta- 
tistics he needs immediately. 


Suggestions for Organizing a Uniform 
Crime Statistics Program 


To achieve complete unity in the compilation 
of statistics dealing with crime and criminals in 
the broadest sense within the State and in relation 
to other States and the Federal Government, and 
to bring within the covers of a single State report 
the statistics of all the State’s agencies of criminal 
justice requisite to the presentation of a thoroughly 
integrated picture of the administration of criminal 
justice as a whole, it would seem advisable that 
the task be assigned to a State board or commis- 
sion independent of all existing State departments. 
Members of the board or commission would be 
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representative of the leaders in the field of criminal 
justice and the public generally and appointed by 
the Governor with the consent of the Senate to 
serve long, overlapping terms. 

This type of interdepartmental board or com- 
mission has been successfully used in other types 
of public service where the functions to be per- 
formed cut across conventional lines of depart- 
mental authority. Recent illustrations include the 
recommendations made by Governor Dewey to the 
New York legislature calling for the establishment 
of this type of youth service council to combat 
juvenile delinquency and the proposals pending 
in the New Jersey legislature to provide for the 
regulations of problems arising from the impor- 
tation of migrant labor into the state. 

Experience has shown that statistics on crime 
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and delinquency must be built from the ground 
up. The agencies which administer criminal justice 
will inevitably require statistics for their own use. 
They will compile these statistics themselves and 
use them in their own day-to-day operations. The 
development of a uniform system depends upon 
awakening the appreciation of these agencies of 
the value of being able to compare their statistics 
with those of similar agencies or to see how their 
operations fit into the total process of criminal 
justice. 

Included in the working plan of the State board 
or commission on crime statistics conceived as a 
service agency, would be the development of the 
basic records to yield the standard statistical data 
requisite for the particular agency of criminal jus- 
tice, including the formulation of standard classi- 
fications of offenses, procedural steps, sentences, 
and dispositions, and concerning the characteristics 
of persons dealt with by agencies of criminal jus- 
tice. It would also involve the development of 
means of collecting statistical information from 
the basic records as maintained by the partici- 
pating agencies, determining their relationship to 
one another, and suggesting analytical procedures 
so that the unified reports will be meaningful and 
significant to the participating agencies, to policy- 
making bodies, and to the public in general. 

One of the first steps of the board or commission 
might well be to induce each State body supervising 
a given branch agency of criminal justice to con- 
centrate its efforts in having the individual agency 
extend and perfect its statistical work to conform 
to nationally agreed-upon standards in the collec- 
tion procedure, the use of offense classifications, 
and statistical methods employed. 

Along with the efforts of the various State 
supervisory organizations to standardize and im- 
prove the existing record keeping and statistical 
system of its component agencies, definite plans 
should be made for a systematic discussion as to 
how we may best obtain the necessary interre- 
lationship between the different agencies compiling 
criminal statistics. 
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The board or commission would have authority 
to appoint a director, chosen on the basis of pro- 
fessional qualification as determined by the State 
civil service commission, who should hold office 
at the pleasure of the State board or commission 
on crime statistics. The director should have thor- 
oughgoing training in statistics, extensive special- 
ized experience in the compilation of crime sta- 
tistics and in criminological research, and have 
proved administrative and executive ability. He 
must be a man of first-rate abilities. He must 
have vision and capacity for translating his under- 
standing of crime problems into practical methods 
of compiling and interpreting statistics, and be able 
to instill confidence among the agencies which pro- 
vide the raw data used in the central bureau. 
If the person engaged as director does not have 
these qualities, the resulting compilations will all 
too likely be lifeless and devoid of any practical 
value as a guide to the better handling of crime 
problems. 

A staff sufficient in number to carry on the 
duties assigned to the commission should be ap- 
pointed by the director, subject to authorization 
by the commission and in compliance with State 
civil service procedures. Aiding the board or com- 
mission would be a technical advisory committee 
composed of representatives of all the agencies 
expected to compile and furnish criminal statistics. 
The function of the technical advisory committee 
would be to help the director set up an organi- 
zation and formulate procedures which would lead 
to the presentation of a thoroughly integrated 
statistical picture of the administration of justice 
as a whole. 

This proposal outlines a series of steps by which 
uniform criminal statistics can be assembled by 
the autonomous collaboration of the State, county, 
and local agencies which are responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice. It provides safe- 
guards to assure technical competence on the pro- 
fessional side and able direction through inter- 
departmental co-operation. 
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Some Aspects of South American Penology 
(Part II)" 


By NEGLEY K. TEETERS, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Temple University 


RISON sentences in some South American 

countries are no longer than 10 years, al- 
though there is life imprisonment in some. Capital 
punishment exists in Bolivia and Chile, the method 
in both countries being shooting. In Chile the 
number executed rarely exceeds three per year. 
Bolivia also rarely executes its criminals since com- 
mutation to a 20-year sentence, 10 years in excess 
of the maximum, seems adequate. The stealing 
of animals in the Oriente is a very grave offense 
and those apprehended are usually executed. The 
shooting procedure in Chile is worthy of mention. 
The victim is taken from the death cell and led 
blindfolded to a chair in the yard of the prison. 
The firing squad wear no shoes. No word is spoken; 
the signal to fire being given by the captain of 
the guard who merely lowers his arm. If the firing 
squad fails in its gruesome task, the captain must 
perform the coup de grace. 


Parole and Conditional Release 


Parole, as it is known in the United States, 
is practically nonexistent in South America. Every 
country, however, has statutes dealing with con- 
ditional release, although supervision is unknown, 
aside from the primitive practice of reporting period- 
ically either to the police or to the prison, or through 
the peculiarly Latin institution, the Patronato. 

Conditional release is known as libertad con- 
dicional or libertad bajo palabra, but there is no 
uniformity regarding the authority which governs 
it. In some countries it is a judicial function and 
in others it is an administrative function in charge 
of the central penitentiary administration. In Chile 
there is also a device known as the “accessory” 
sentence which consists of an additional sentence 
in excess of the original. The candidate receiving 
his conditional release must serve the remainder 
of his original sentence under desultory supervision 
and, in addition, his “accessory”? sentence. The 
length of this additional time is determined by 
an administrative authority. 

One interesting departure from the conventional 
mechanics of conditional liberty is found in Co- 
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lombia. It is known as “preparatory liberty.” This 
simply means that the candidate may be released 
two or three years prior to the time of his con- 
ditional liberty. During this trial period he may 
work in the community and sleep in the prison, 
and in the last few months may live in the com- 
munity and merely report to the prison once each 
week. 

Supervision is perfunctory at best. The obvious 
weakness of this conditional release is the com- 
plete lack, except perhaps in one or two countries 
where social workers are being selected for super- 
vision, of specially trained “parole” officers whose 
entire time is taken up by careful supervision. 
It will doubtless be many years before this service 
will be introduced although some officials believe 
they are handling their supervisory problem in a 
satisfactory manner. 


Probation is Practically Nonexistent 


While every South American country has on its 
statute books some form of “‘probation’”’ (condena 
condicional, or libertad vigilada) it certainly is not 
what is so understood in the United States. It 
merely follows the Franco-Belgian form of the sus- 
pension of the execution of the sentence of the 
judge. According to Professor N. S. Timasheff,! 
who has given us an excellent report on probation 
throughout the world, “‘probation’”’ exists in some 
rudimentary form in at least nine of the Latin- 
American countries; being first considered in Brazil 
as early as 1893, although it was Chile that enacted 
the first law in 1906. Chile, incidentally, only a 
few months ago passed its adult “‘probation” law. 

Due to the Continental influences found in all 
these countries, it is not at all surprising that they 
have failed to grasp the significance of supervised 
liberty as we know it as a substitute for a prison 
sentence. Space forbids a review of the conditions 
affecting the suspended sentence in the various 
countries I visited but the reader may learn for 
himself what these are by referring to Timasheff’s 
book. 

However rudimentary these conditions may be, 
I found practically everywhere a lively interest in 
real probation. Many penologists and lawyers ex- 
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pressed the conviction that this phase of a rational 
penal program is extremely important and that it 
should be adopted in their country as soon as prac- 
ticable. It is questionable, however, if probation 
will gain much popularity because its use, as we 
know in our own country, is determined by the 
social point of view of the judges. Jurists in South 
America follow the pattern most familiar in Europe, 
and to a lesser extent in this country, of allocating 
to themselves the ancient prerogatives of a judicial 
vested interest. Probation can never succeed until 
judges are willing to give it a fair trial and I fear 
this will not be for many years in South America. 


Jails Are Deplorable 


In writing about South American jails I find 
myself inadequate to describe the unwholesome con- 
ditions that prevail throughout. Anyone familiar 
with the deplorable conditions of filth, idleness, 
apathy, and despair that exist in the jails of our 
own country may find it difficult to imagine it is 
possible to descend to new lows in these phases of 
jail life; but it is. Yet, in appraising the jails of 
South American countries—especially those on the 
West Coast—it should be remembered that the 
bulk of the population is Indian, a peon, if not a 
slave, race; and it is from this group that the jail 
population is chiefly drawn. It might be argued 
that to provide wholesome housing, food, medical 
attention, sanitation, and the like, would be to 
give these miserable people more than they are 
accustomed to when roaming around in a free 
state. Such an attitude, of course, has the same old 
familiar ring of all times in all countries. 

Few jails in the countries I visited are equipped 
with cells. Congregate housing is the rule, with 
dirty overcrowded dormitories practically univer- 
sal. In many of these cesspools—for some are 
literally that—no beds are provided, the inmates 
sleeping on the floors or on pallets made of boxes 
or slats. Pegs filled with the inmates’ dirty and 
ragged clothes stud the walls. Toilets are filthy. 

Cooking is performed in a primitive manner and 
meals are eaten in the open air without tables or 
chairs. It is not unusual, even in some peniten- 
tiaries, to see the prisoners stand at their meals. 
To add to the confusion existing in the jail yards, 
chickens peck their way through the filth; the jailers 
being given the privilege of keeping them for what- 
ever income they may bring. 

In very few jails did I see any work or organized 
occupations provided. Many, however, engage in 
carving in various media, weave ponchos or blan- 
kets, or make hats, to be sold in the markets by 
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their wives or children. Since inadequate food js 
furnished in most jails, it is practically necessary 
for it to be supplemented by hot soups, vegetables, 
or meat brought from the homes of the inmates, 
It is a familiar sight in practically every city to 
see ragged urchins or worn-out women milling 
around the jail gates waiting to give their fathers 
and husbands some food from home. 

Aside from these deplorable conditions, the real 
tragedy of South American jails is that those 
awaiting trial must wait for a year or even two 
before their cases are disposed of in the courts. 
Interminable delays due to an outmoded colonial 
jurisprudence is the reason for this and no one seems 
to know when or how this sad state of affairs can 
be eliminated. 

Most of the South American countries maintain 
a special section in their jails, especially those in 
the larger cities, for the detention of those who 
come from a higher social class than the peasants. 
This is known as pensionado and may be engaged 
by payment. Such quarters are set apart entirely 
from the rabble and in some places they are quite 
comfortable consisting of an apartment of living 
room and bedroom. This class usually have ade- 
quate food brought into the jail by their families 
or engage it from those who have it for sale. I saw 
several of these pensionados and they are usually 
filled with an intelligent group of felons—accidental 
or occasional—far superior to the average inhabi- 
tant of a jail. There is also bail in South America 
but many of those from the higher social class are 
not wealthy enough to negotiate a bond, nor do 
they have affluent friends. Few people in South 
America have money. Gaining a livelihood among 
the socially or intellectually élite is somewhat 
precarious. 

Because of the nature of the climate in South 
American countries where it is rarely severe, al- 
though cold weather is certainly prevalent, there 
is no heat in the jails (nor in most private homes 
except for small burners) and, in the rainy season, 
the jail yards are constantly filled with mud pud- 
dles. I visited a couple of jails during a severe 
rainstorm and the sight was miserable indeed. The 
wretched inmates huddled together in those por- 
tions of the jail protected against the elements and 
the yards were teeming rivulets. Most of the in- 
mates were Indians and they could do nothing more 
than pull their mangy ponchos closer around them 
and wait for the rain to cease and the sun to come 
out and eventually dry off the compound. 

There are a few enterprising jail wardens but 
they are practically helpless to improve the ter- 
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rible conditions that exist. Since the mills of justice 
grind very slowly, the population merely increases, 
which makes the situation confronting them almost 
ynendurable. In one or two jails a realistic work 
program does exist but only a fortunate few manage 
to secure the prized jobs. The manufacture of shoes 
and hats, in addition to the binding of govern- 
mental books, is engaged in where such municipal 
work programs are in existence. 


Children’s Institutions 


One of the most significant features of the care 
of children in South America is that dependent and 
neglected children are treated the same as delin- 
quents. All are unfortunate and need supervision; 
so no distinction is made between such groups. 
This is in direct contrast with the philosophy in 
practice in the United States, except in some few 
jurisdictions where the delinquent child is regarded 
as neglected by parents and community. There are 
many so-called delinquent children assigned to in- 
stitutions for the dependent throughout our own 
country, but the over-all policy certainly makes a 
clear-cut distinction between the delinquent and 
the neglected. 

Practically every country has a special pro- 
vision for children in a code for minors and the law 
sets an age of responsibility which varies through- 
out the continent. Here and there may be found 
children of 14 and 15 in the minors’ section of the 
adult penitentiaries; but, as a rule, all children fall- 
ing into the dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
groups are treated together in special institutions. 
It should be noted, however, that thousands of 
dependent and neglected homeless children roam 
the streets of the capitals and other large towns. 
There is universal public education everywhere, 
but the facilities are so pathetically inadequate 
that, in reality, comparatively few children from 
the lower classes receive any schooling. It is not 
an unusual sight to see young children, as well as 
adults, sleeping on church steps, in doorways and 
hallways, wrapped in the ponchos which they 
scarcely ever take off their backs. This is especially 
true in the countries with a very large Indian 
population. 

A second significant feature of the institutional 
care of children is the practical monopoly of the 
Catholic Church in most countries in dealing with 
this phase of the problem. Various religious orders 
operate and administer the publicly supported re- 
formatories and asilos (asylums) for both children 
and women. A judgment of the quality of their 
work would simply be that, within the framework 
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of the philosophy of the Church, a relatively good 
job is done. The institutions are highly regimented 
and the nuns or brothers who are in charge are 
kind but exceedingly firm. Prayers and strict ob- 
servance of the requirements of the Church are 
the most conspicuous feature of these institutions. 
Older girls and women, particularly, possess an 
exaggerated sense of guilt, such an attitude being 
encouraged by those in charge. The tone is highly 
moral so that expiation for the wrongs against so- 
ciety is the dominating philosophy. 

In practically every children’s institution, from 
the most benighted—and there are many of these— 
to the most progressive, whether operated by re- 
ligious orders or by laymen, the dormitory abounds. 
Practically no child ever experiences any privacy 
and, of course, never has his own individual room. 
Everywhere I went in South America I pointed 
out the advantages of individual rooms for children 
and criticized the dormitory system. In only a few 
places did I find anyone who would agree with me. 
The development and nurturing of the unique per- 
sonality of the child apparently has no meaning, 
especially of those children who are wards of the 
State. I did find some social workers and, strange 
to relate, a contractor who built a children’s insti- 
tution in one country, who admitted that economy 
was the compelling reason for dormitories. 

Release and aftercare from children’s institu- 
tions are in the hands of the Patronato, that private 
organization that is peculiarly a Latin institution. 
This organization, in reality, is a philosophy. It 
is highly organized and operates on a high level 
in one or two countries but is a mere desultory 
makeshift in many. It usually smacks of the “Lady 
Bountiful” type of charity which is understandable 
where there is such a wide cleavage between social 
classes as is found throughout all Latin America. 
Farming out is the keynote of the Patronato’s 
system and, although those in control frown on 
exploitation, it cannot help but be more than a 
system of indenture. 

There are some children’s institutions operated 
by the State and administered by laymen. Some are 
outstanding and compare favorably with the best 
in our own country. This is particularly true of 
the Ciudad del Nino of Santiago and the Colonias 
Hogares of Argentina. The Santiago institution is 
patterned after Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Town in 
Nebraska, is a special interest of President and 
Sefiora Rios, and has been widely publicized as 
an outstanding achievement in the treatment of 
dependent and neglected youth. Social workers pos- 
sessing the insight we expect to find in our own 
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members of that craft are making an excellent 
contribution in this institution. The setting is ideal, 
with the snow-covered Andes serving as a back- 
drop and all the cottages named for countries. 
The school was opened in December 1943 and em- 
braces a highly progressive philosophy, but even 
here I found dormitories. 

The children’s institutions of Argentina have 
received much well-deserved publicity throughout 
the years. Time prevented me from visiting more 
than one such institution, the Colonia Hogar Ri- 
cardo Gutiérrez, on the outskirts of Buenos Aires. 
These Argentina schools, like the one in Santiago, 
are operated by laymen, many of whom are trained. 
An excellent program of education—very progres- 
sive in nature—trade training, agriculture, hobbies, 
and recreation, is featured, with trained teachers 
in charge. The buildings and grounds are beau- 
tiful. The children—boys in this school—are a fine 
healthy group. All these establishments in Argen- 
tina are under the direction of the Patronato Nacio- 
nal de Menores with headquarters in Buenos Aires. 
This organization is publicly supported and pos- 
sesses keen understanding of problems of childhood. 

Sao Paulo in Brazil has two children’s insti- 
tutions that deserve comment although they are 
widely different. One, the Educandario Dom Duarte, 
is operated by a religious order, the Liga das Sei- 
horas Catolicas, but the director is a layman. The 
other school is the Reformatorio Modelo, an insti- 
tution of vast proportions, within the city. The 
management of this school is exclusively laymen. 
Naturally, the former school, being smaller and 
possessing large grounds in the country, can main- 
tain a more personal relationship with its children; 
but local critics, espousing the cause of the Reforma- 
torio, insist that the religious nature of Dom Duarte 
is its most serious handicap. An evaluation by a 
gringo would emphasize the intimacy of one, in 
spite of the religious régime, as being of funda- 
mental value. Yet the Reformatorio management 
is aware of individualized analysis of each child 
and, within the framework of a large sprawling 
metropolitan institution, is probably accomplishing 
a good job. At least the personnel are enthusiastic 
and professionally minded which is something not 
usually found in schools operated by the Church. 

In Ecuador, the Catholic Church is consciously 
and completely divorced from the treatment of 
children; that is, in the public institutions. This 
is the only country in South America, to my knowl- 
edge, where this situation exists. In Argentina 
there is a strong Catholic influence but the insti- 
tutions are administered by laymen. 
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Treatment of Women 


The women of South America who happen to 
run afoul of the law are likely to find their stay 
in prison exceedingly drab. Here and there are 
female reformatories run almost exclusively by re- 
ligious orders. In several countries the women are 
merely housed in special wings of the men’s pris- 
ons and frequently these are not only administered 
but also supervised by men. Their quarters are 
barren and in some places quite dirty. Seldom did 
I find any semblance of a program. Most of the 
women have been convicted of homicide and many 
are apathetic, although few are depraved. Their 
ages run from 16 to 70 and they are housed in 
dormitories almost exclusively; that is, if they are 
cared for by the religious orders. In the peniten- 
tiaries they usually have cells although there is 
considerable doubling up. In one Church-operated 
institution in a country’s capital, the female mis- 
demeanants sleep in a dormitory; although in 
another section of the establishment, set apart for 
felons, cells are provided. I told the nun in charge 
that, if I were a woman, I think I would commit 
a felony in order to have some privacy when I 
went to prison. 

In none of the female prisons did I find anyone 
who understood any of the modern aspects of 
penology unless it was the male director of the 
penitentiary under whose administration these un- 
fortunate women were placed. What South America 
needs in its treatment of women are separate cot- 
tage-type reformatories operated exclusively by 
women trained in penology. I dare say it will be 
many years before this ideal will be realized, 
especially as long as the Church looks upon this 
field as its prerogative. 


No Physical Cruelty in South America 


A word should be injected here regarding insti- 
tutional punishment. It should be recalled that 
most of the criminals immured in South American 
prisons are not professional nor highly processed 
in the field of crime. The vast majority of them 
come from the servile and uneducated classes. They 
are apathetic, colorless, and subdued. They do as 
they are told and seldom rebel; consequently, there 
is little necessity for punishment. Prison garb in 
most prisons is similar to that worn in our own 
prisons but in the National Penitentiary in Buenos 
Aires I saw uniforms of broad yellow and blue 
stripes. 

All prisons have punishment blocks or cells, 
many of them dark. It may be that too many 
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recalcitrant prisoners are kept in these places much 
too long, but the same criticism can be made of 
this practice in some of our own so-called “best” 
prisons. Deprivation of privileges is another penalty 
in most of the prisons; but since in very few are 
there any significant privileges, this type of dis- 
cipline can mean little. 

One significant feature worthy of record is that 
in no place in South America did I see or hear of 
any form of physical punishment. This is equally 
true of children’s institutions. I cannot be alto- 
gether sure of this but I can state that I saw 
nothing to indicate flogging and upon inquiry on 
several occasions I learned that it did not exist. 
If this is true, it is certainly worthy of emulation 
in our own children’s institutions. 

The stories of brutality in the prisons of some 
countries of South America deal altogether with 
the plight of political prisoners. It must be remem- 
bered that in these countries where revolutions 
occur as frequently as they do, those belonging to 
the opposition of the party in power are likely to 
be imprisoned and even badly handled. This par- 


ticular phase of the subject can scarcely be more 
than mentioned in this article. 


Conclusion 


I have hesitated to indict or enthusiastically 
praise any element of South American penology 
since, by so doing, I might be accused of showing 
prejudice or partiality. Conditions vary so much 
between the several countries I visited that nothing 
short of a complete analysis of the social, political, 
and economic conditions in a specific country as 
a backdrop to its status of penal treatment is 
adequate. 

There is much intelligence and some penal in- 
sight in all countries. I was much impressed with 
the fine men and women I met everywhere; and 
while we did not agree on all points considered, 
it is significant that they urged complete frankness 
In criticism. There can be no doubt that the pe- 
nologists of the nineteenth century came to the 
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United States for inspiration and ideas, as witness 
their Pennsylvania-type prisons. Only in Pert did 
I find any vestiges of “separate” confinement. An 
initial period of isolation (aislamiénto inicial), 
the length of time depending upon the sentence, 
precedes association. While undergoing this phase 
of treatment the prisoners wear stripes. 

We have much to offer South American pe- 
nology today and, incidentally, they can be of 
service to us in treatment. Along this line it seems 
pertinent to quote Professor Herman Mannheim, 
noted British penologist, who recently stated, 
‘Nevertheless, there are obvious limits to what 
nations can learn from one another in this field. 
Many methods which seem to work admirably in 
some countries might completely fail in others 
where the essential material and ideological pre- 
requisites are not existent. . . . However, where 
such a repudiation of foreign methods is regarded 
as indispensable, it should be based upon the most 
complete knowledge of actual conditions abroad... . 
It is, therefore, one of the foremost duties of the 
penologist to supply that knowledge. It should at 
least not be his fault if too little use is made of 
new ideas that have proved their worth in some 
parts of the globe.’” 

In order to ensure a healthy exchange of ideas 
in the field of penal science, two proposals merit 
careful consideration: (1) to invite representative 
penologists and administrators from all Latin- 
American countries to Washington to participate 
in an institute where an exchange of ideas would 
supplement an exhibit and appraisal of what this 
country has to offer in penal treatment; and (2) 
to take advantage of the gesture made by the 
South American countries at their Second Penal 
Congress held in Santiago in 1941 at which 
session the organization was changed to Pan- 
American. After the war every effort should be 
made to hold periodic congresses with all American 
countries participating. In the meantime efforts 
should be made to send more of our own penolo- 
gists to Latin America to discuss our common 
problems of crime and delinquency. The experience 
of this writer proves that, without doubt, they 
would be heartily received. 


Recruiting From a Curriculum in Corrections 


By WALTER C. RECKLESS, PH.D. 
Professor of Social Administration, Ohio State University 


HERE is pretty general agreement today that 

competent personnel is the most important 
factor in the operation of any correctional program. 
It is personnel which carries the objectives and 
philosophy of rehabilitation. It is personnel which 
has the competence to conduct a treatment pro- 
gram and to follow good practices. Yet it is at 
the point of personnel that corrections is the weak- 
est. One of the principal reasons is that there has 
been no recruitment policy. Personnel has been 
obtained in indiscriminate ways, and not at all 
from the proper sources. 

What is really calamitous is that States which 
have modernized their correctional agencies have 
paid attention to setting up a better program with- 
out facing the problem of recruiting young career 
persons. They may have attempted in some in- 
stances to get a good grade of personnel through 
civil service but they set up no recruitment chan- 
nels. The cart has always been before the horse 
in the United States; plant expansion, adminis- 
trative revisions, and program enrichment have 
come before personnel policies which seek workers 
with the proper philosophy of rehabilitation and 
the proper knowledge of good practices in 
corrections. 


Plan for Recruiting and Absorbing Trained 
Personnel in a Correctional Program 


If the emphasis in correctional work needs to 
be placed on personnel rather than on plant and 
program, the question is “What is the best way 
to obtain workers who are carriers of the objec- 
tives and knowledge of good practices?” The an- 
swer, in my mind, seems to demand the inaugu- 
ration of a recruitment system of young career 
men and women from a training curriculum in 
advantageously situated universities. Such recruit- 
ment guarantees what internship, in-service train- 
ing, travel to conventions, and educational leave 
cannot guarantee; namely, the appropriate philos- 
ophy, attitudes, and knowledge before placement 
on the job. 

The actual inauguration of recruitment of per- 
sonnel from a definitely organized curriculum in 
advantageously situated universities is dependent 
on several circumstances, among which ample sala- 
ries, chances for promotion, opportunities for 


growth, and pleasant working conditions are para- 
mount to the young college career-minded person. 
There are two contingencies, however, which de- 
termine in the first instance whether inexperienced, 
but trained, college students are going to be tol- 
erated in correctional work: 

1. The top men in administrative control of 
correctional agencies must see the value of recruit- 
ing career personnel from the universities. 

2. There must be a recognition, by the rank 
and file in correctional work today, of the merits 
of having young men and women enter the field 
without the maturity or experience the older work- 
ers possess. In other words, correctional workers 
must admit to themselves that it is advantageous 
to the professional development of their own vo- 
cation to have young people come to correctional 
work better prepared and better selected than they 
themselves were, without having to start from 
scratch as they did. 

The top men in control of correctional agencies, 
as well as the rank and file in correctional work, 
need to develop faith in the workability of inex- 
perienced college youth and confidence in the uni- 
versity’s proper training and selection of students 
for careers in corrections. A realization that the 
college-trained youth should be slanted toward 
vacancies in and additions to staffs rather than 
displacement of incumbents would increase con- 
fidence in the plan of recruitment from univer- 
sities. The practice of making provisional appoint- 
ments before permanent appointments would also 
add to the confidence in the college recruits, since 
those not making good on the proving ground 
could be eliminated. 


Considerations of Education and Experience 
as Related to the College Curriculum 


Suppose that administrators will look to the 
universities to supply them with trained young 
people to fill vacancies in and make additions to 
staffs under a scheme of probationary or provis- 
ional appointment. What should be the educational 
specifications for probation and parole workers and 
personnel engaged in the administrative and social- 
treatment procedures of correctional institutions? 
The answer is not a 2-year Master’s degree in social 
work and for two reasons: (1) The field of cor- 
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rections could not support this requirement; and 
(2) corrections needs to be emphasized in any 
training curriculum primarily, with case work, 
group work, public welfare, community organi- 
zation, and child welfare being given secondary 
consideration. 

On the first point, if any correctional agency 
has reached the level of development where it 
can attract and demand persons with a 2-year 
professional social work degree, it should by all 
means do so. There are a handful of well-developed 
juvenile courts and training schools which can 
insist upon graduate training in social-service work, 
but such agencies are few and far between. There 
isa much larger number which can attract persons 
with a Bachelor’s degree. Most of these could in- 
sist upon the 4-year college requirement for the 
two classes of workers mentioned above, if the 
top men were interested seriously in recruiting 
from the colleges. 

In regard to the second reason, if pertinent 
educational orientation can be insisted upon, there 
is no justification in insisting that it be primarily 
a social-welfare orientation rather than a correc- 
tional orientation. This form of myopia does not 
recognize the fact that corrections is as old as 
organized charities and that knowledge of good 
practices in probation, parole, and correctional in- 
stitutions has been accumulating just as long, if 
not longer, than knowledge of good practices in 
family case work, child welfare, group work, com- 
munity organization, and so on. Consequently, if 
something more than a Bachelor’s degree can be 
specified for young people being recruited into 
careers in correctional agencies, that something 
more should lean in the direction of a requirement 
of courses which will expose the recruit to the 
philosophy and practices of corrections. Such a 
curriculum could include courses on the study of 
crime, adult correctional institutions, probation and 
parole, treatment of the juvenile offender; plus 
the standard social-science courses; and flanked by 
courses in social administration, such as public 
welfare, public assistance, community resources, 
group work, and social statistics, or by courses 
In political science and public administration. This 
curriculum could be sponsored by an undergraduate 
school or department of social administration or 
It could be sponsored by a department of soci- 
ology which normally gives the criminology and 
Penology course. 

At any rate, one very prime consideration is 
to make certain that the professor who undertakes 

1. See footnote 8 for an exception to this statement. 
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to teach the correctional courses is thoroughly 
familiar with the everyday realities of jails, de- 
tention programs, training schools, prisons, reform- 
atories, probation, and parole, and is not just a 
textbook teacher who is one lesson ahead of the 
students. If it falls to the lot of a sociologist to 
handle the penology and corrections courses in 
addition to the criminology course, he should pos- 
sess a close field acquaintance with correctional 
agencies and the leaders in the correctional field. 

Three recent developments in the probation- 
parole field need special mention since they repre- 
sent signal advances in personnel selection in the 
correctional field. 


NPA Supports Program of Pre-Education 


The Professional Council of the National Pro- 
bation Association submitted a Report on Stand- 
ards for Probation and Parole Officers on October 
12, 1944, which now becomes the official pro- 
nouncement of the Association. The report indi- 
cates very clearly from an analysis of functions 
and duties that the probation or parole officer acts 
in a capacity different from that of an ordinary 
case worker, although some of his procedures and 
services are of a case-work nature. The recom- 
mended educational requirement reads as follows: 
a Bachelor’s degree, or its equivalent, from a col- 
lege of recognized standing; subject matter to in- 
clude a major or concentration in social science 
or social work. Social science is defined as including 
the following: sociology, psychology, anthropology, 
economics, political science, it being preferable 
that the applicant shall have a balanced program 
in these subjects. The recommended experience 
requirement reads as follows: one year of paid 
full-time experience under competent supervision 
in an approved social agency or in a related field. 
If the probation or parole department is equipped 
to provide adequate supervision and training, this 
requirement may be waived. 

If a curriculum in corrections were already 
available at several key universities, it seems rea- 
sonably certain that the Professional Council would 
have taken this pertinent undergraduate training 
program into account under its educational re- 
quirements.’ If such a development does take place 
in several well-placed universities throughout the 
country, it is also reasonable to assume that the 
revised standards for probation-parole officers will 
list undergraduate correctional education as the 
priority and will accept a major in sociology or 
social science as an alternate educational quali- 
fication. 
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APA’s Personnel Standards for Selection 
. of Parole Officers esd 


The Committee on Personnel Standards and 
Practices of the American Parole Association 
commended that:? : 


1. A Bachelor’s degree or its equivalent in pro- 
fessional education be required for the appoint- 
ment of parole officers in order to give a broad 
understanding of the social science field. 

2. Twenty-five years of age should be the mini- 
mum age required for appointment, while two 
years’ paid experience in work directly bearing on 
guidance of human behavior should constitute the 
minimum experience requirement. 

NOTE: Equivalents allowed for the above 
include: a substitution of practical experience 
for a college degree; and a substitution of one 
year of experience for graduate study in a 
school of social work, or graduate study with 
a Master’s degree. 

8. Personality qualifications for parole offi- 
cers tentatively include: 

a. Good personality—appearance, manner, 
voice, emotional stability, maturity. 
b. Character—integrity, good reputation. 


c. Interest—sympathy, insight, understand- 
ing, tolerance. 

d. Skill—tact, ability to influence people, 
firmness, initiative. 


These are the minimum standards which the 
Committee, after a year’s study, recommended in 
its report of October 12, 1944. In setting up these 
minimum standards for qualifications of parole 
officers, they recognized the following realities: 


. . . the field has not reached a definite professional 
status and there is no widely accepted training school 
program,’ as there is for nurses and teachers. Further- 
more, there are times when no officers with training and 
experience are available. Therefore it is necessary to 
call on allied professions, where the education and 
experience is somewhat similar to that needed in the 
parole field. Many parole agencies have used teachers, 
vocational guidance workers, attorneys and others who 
have had experience in human relations, guidance and 
investigation. It has then been necessary to train them 
on the job for their case work duties. While the schools 
of social work are giving some attention, they are not 
providing specialized training for this field to any great 
extent and even when they do the number of graduates 
they produce is not sufficent to fill the vacancies in the 
parole field. The majority of their graduates are women, 
who cannot be used in many parole positions. 


2. See FEDERAL PROBATION, IX, 1, p. 49. 

3. The author must modestly take exception to this statement and 
remark that the educational training program over which he has 
charge is a definitely organized and undergraduate curriculum in 
penology and corrections. 

ProsBATION, VI, 4, p. 8ff; and VI, 1, p. T7ff. 

. p. 14, 
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Federal Probation System Finds 
Selection Program Successful 


The Federal probation service (which also does 
the parole supervision work for the United States 
Bureau of Prisons) came to grips two years ago 
with the qualifications of officers who are appointed 
by district judges. In 1942 the Conference of Sen- 
ior Circuit Judges unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Committee on Standards 
of Qualifications of Probation Officers: 


That the Conference recommends to the vari- 
ous district courts that in all future appointments 
of probation officers the appointee should be re- 
quired to possess the following qualifications: 

(1) Exemplary character. 

(2) Good health and vigor. 

(8) An age at the time of appointment within 
the range of 24 to 45 years inclusive. 

(4) A liberal education of not less than collegi- 
ate grade, evidenced by a Bachelor’s degree 
(B.A. or B.S.) from a college of recognized stand- 
ing or its equivalent. 

(5) Experience in personnel work for the wel- 
fare of others of not less than two years, or two 
years of specific training for welfare work (a) in 
a school of social service of recognized standing, 
or (b) in a professional course of a college or 
university of recognized standing.‘ 


The annual report of the director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, as of 
September 1944, indicates how well the above 
recommendations are being followed in making 
appointments, even in a period of manpower short- 
age. “Of 40 new probation officers appointed in 
(fiseal year) 1944, 28 or 70 percent may fairly be 
regarded as meeting the educational standard re- 
commended by the Judicial Conference, and 29 
or 72.5 percent the standards of qualifying exper- 
ience.”” This record is clear evidence of great 
strides in the selection of qualified personnel to 
do probation and parole work, and Federal pro- 
bation, as well as the Professional Council of the 
National Probation Association, and the Commit- 
tee on Personnel Standards and Practices of the 
American Parole Association, are to be commended 
highly for pointing the way realistically to the 
selection of better qualified men for probation- 
parole service. Their sights have not overshot the 
present status of the field. 


Recruitment From a Corrections Curriculum 
Would Be a Great Stride 


The next great stride seems to be the actual 
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recruitment of young men and women from a 
well-developed corrections curriculum. Exper- 


jence requirements should be waived if there is 
a program for provisional appointment, intern- 
ship appointment, or facilities to train on the job. 
The correctional field has accumulated a rich fund 
of knowledge already recorded in its books, re- 
ports, surveys, and journals, which in toto is more 
than adequate to form the basis for study of deten- 
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tion, jails, adult and juvenile probation, adult and 
juvenile parole, juvenile training schools, reform- 
atories, and prisons, at the university level of edu- 
cational or professional training. The correctional 
agencies should eventually see the merit in making 
replacements and additions from prior-trained, ca- 
reer-minded young persons in the universities rather 
than appointing persons who accidentally happen 
to make application. 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


(1) (a) May a court impose a fine, suspend its collection 
and place the defendant on probation with respect to the 
fine, if no sentence of imprisonment is also imposed? 
(b) If the answer to (a) isin the affirmative and the defend- 
ant in such a situation serves his probation period satis- 
factorily and is discharged from probation, does this com- 
pletely satisfy the fine so that it is no longer subject to 
collection? (c) In such a situationis the fine considered to 
have been satisfied for all purposes even to the extent that 
it does not constitute an obligation against the defendant? 

(a). The answer to this question is in the affirmative. 
Section 1 of the Probation Act (U.S.Code, title 18, sec. 
724), which confers upon the courts the power to suspend 
the imposition or execution of sentence and to place the 
ent upon probation, contains the following additional 

use: 


. . . or the court may impose a fine and may also place 
he defendant upon probation in the manner aforesaid. 
While this provision is perhaps not entirely free from am- 
biguity and is not felicitously phrased, it should be con- 
strued as meaning that the court may impose a fine and 
then may suspend the execution of the sentence, i.e., sus- 
pend the collection of the fine, and place the defendant 
on — This construction is supported by the com- 
prehensive provision empowering the courts to apply the 
Probation Act in the case of any crime or offense not punish- 
able by death or life imprisonment. It seems to follow in- 
evitably that the Probation Act is applicable to offenses 
punishable solely by a fine. This construction is likewise 
sustained by the provision contained in the second para- 
graph of the section, that ‘‘While on probation, the defend- 
ant may be required to pay in one or several sums a fine 
imposed at the time of being placed on probation. .. .” 
A fair inference from this clause would seem to be that if 


(2) Who has the power, under the law, to petition the 
court for a warrant to issue to the U. S. marshal for the 
return to court of a probationer on charge of violating the 
terms of his probation? (a) In districts having a full-time 
probation Officer, is this petition to the court the sole re- 
sponsibility of the probation officer; or does the U. S. 
attorney have concurrent power without being directed by 
the court? (b) If the U. S. attorney has concurrent power 
with the probation officer, does the power of either super- 
sede that of the other? 

Section 2 of the Probation Act (U.S. Code, title 18, 
sec, 725) empowers the court which has granted probation 


to issue a warrant for the probationer’s arrest. Since there 
is no limitation in the statute on this point, the court may 
act on its own motion or on a formal or informal appli- 
cation of any person who submits pertinent information 
to the court. Consequently, the probation officer, the U. S. 
attorney, or anyone else may apply to the court for a revo- 
cation of probation. No one has exclusive authority to do 
so, and consequently the authority of one person does not 
supersede that of anyone else. Nevertheless, the primary 
responsibility to take the initiative in such matters neces- 
sarily rests with the probation officer. On the other hand, 
the U. S. attorney or anyone else, if he desires to do so, 
may move in the matter. 


(3) Does the fact that the supervision of the probationer 
has been transferred to another district change the an- 
swers to the questions in (2)? 


No. 


(4) In the event the probationer violates a State or 
Federal law (which is a rule of probation), does this alter 
the answers to the questions in (2)? 


No. 


(5) May the court increase the length of a proba- 
tion term without the appearance of the probationer be- 
fore the court? 

The answer to this question is in the affirmative. 
Section 1 of the Probation Act (U.S. Code, title 18, sec. 
724) authorizes the court to change the — term, 
with the limitation that the period of probation, together 
with any extension thereof, shall not exceed 5 years. There 
is no requirement for a hearing before the period of pro- 
bation is increased. This provision should be contrasted 
with section 2 of the Act (U.S. Code, title 18, sec. 725), 
which relates in part to revocation of probation and which 
expressly provides that before probation may be revoked, 
the probationer must be brought before the court. The 
Supreme Court held in Escoe v. Zerbst, 295 U.S. 490, that 
the probationer is entitled to a hearing before his probation 
is revoked merely because the statute expressly contains 
this requirement. The court remarked that in such a case 
there is no constitutional right to a hearing. Since, in the 
cease of lengthening the period of probation, the statute 
does not contain any provision for a hearing, none is 
required. 


(6) In proceedings to revoke probation may the hearing 
take place in a division other than that in which the case 
was originally disposed of, although in the same district? 

There appear to be no judicial decisions on this point. 
United States Code, title 28, section 114, provides that 
all prosecutions for crimes or offenses shall be had within 
the division (of the district) where the same were committed, 
unless the court, or the judge thereof, upon the appli- 
cation of the defendant, shall order the cause to be trans- 
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ferred for prosecution to another division of the district. 
The Probation Act, however, providing for hearings in 
revocation proceedings, does not contain any requirement 
as to the division in which the hearing shall be held (U.S. 
Code, title 18, sec. 725). Since the Probation Act was en- 
acted subsequently to United States Code, title 28, section 
114, it may well be argued that it pro tanto supersedes 
section 114 if section 114 would have been otherwise appli- 
cable. Moreover, it is highly doubtful whether a proceeding 
to revoke probation is part of the prosecution, as a prose- 
cution may be said to have been completed when the court 
made final disposition of the case. 

In this connection, it may be noted that there are other 
stages in a criminal proceeding which are not regarded as 
part of the prosecution within the meaning of section 114, 
as, for example, grand jury proceedings. It is well settled 
that an indictment need not be returned in the division 
in which the crime was committed and in which the case 
is to be thereafter tried. This principle justifies the desirable 
practice pursued in many districts of empaneling a single 
grand jury for the entire district. 


April-June 


From an administrative standpoint, it would be ob- 
viously undesirable to require hearings in proceedings to 
revoke probation to be held in the division of the original 
disposition of the case. Such a rule would often prove highly 
detrimental to defendants because of the delay that might 
ensue during which the defendant might be incarcerated 
in the local jail without receiving any credit against his 
sentence. 


RECENT DECISION 


The Probation Act also applies to offenses punishable 
only by a fine, United States v. Berger (C.C.A. 2d) de- 
cided December 5, 1944. 

A defendant convicted of violating the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (U. S. Code, title 29, section 201) 
as a first offender was punishable only by a fine. The 
court suspended imposition of sentence on condition that 
within a specified period the defendant make restitution 
of wages due under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals held the order valid (United 
States v. Berger, supra). 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by JAMES V. Lowry, M.D. 


“Aggression in the Girl Delinquent,” by S. Harvard 
Kaufman, M.D. (January 1945). Delinquent behavior in 
the child is frequently an attempt to omy omg for feelings 
of insecurity and weakness, and is a form of aggression 
which may be regarded as a fundamental human drive or 
a reaction to deprivation. In its socially acceptable form, 
aggression is a striving for achievement. On the other 
hand, aggression that takes the form of spreading of rumors 
and gossiping, quarreling, defiance of authority, and threat- 
ened or actual doing of bodily harm, is not socially accept- 
able. Defiance of authority in girl delinquents takes the 
form of truancy, keeping late hours, stealing, running away 
from home, or exaggerated types of sexual activity. These 
reactions occur in a child when a status of the individual 
is threatened, the aggression appearing as the child’s efforts 
to protect herself. 

In the author’s experience in juvenile court, the handling 
of coe in the girl delinquent presented a difficult 
problem. Parents as a rule were either not available or 
unco-operative. A psychiatric study of each child was made 
as well as an investigation of the social situation. Therapy 
was on the psychodynamic level with attention to psycho- 
therapy and situational factors. In addition to treatment 
of the child, the parents or foster parents were given some 
understanding of the emotional needs of the growing child. 
Placement therapy was frequently indicated and carried 
out. Two cases which exemplify aggressive reaction are 
given in some detail. The objective of the therapy in these 
two cases was the alleviation of underlying fear and the 
filling of the need for emotional security. Realization of 
strength in relation to others and a sense of security re- 
sulted in a social adjustment which was no longer anti- 
social and aggressive. 


“The War and Family Life, Report for the War Emer- 
gency Committee, 1944,”’ by David M. Levy, M.D., chair- 
man (January 1945). This study is based on general obser- 
vations from psychiatrists and agencies in various cities. 
Certain inferences have been drawn from the experience 
of these individuals and agencies. As a result of the war, 
ea stabilizing influences have been exerted on family 
ife: 

(1) The general protective response observed in families 
was related primarily to the danger element. Feelings of 
maternal responsibility were enhanced, and fathers and sons 
showed an increased interest in responsibility toward their 


families. A number of reconciliations between separated 
husbands and wives have resulted. 

(2) Privation experienced during wartime is better ac- 
cepted than during peacetime and tends to draw the family 
members closer to each other; the feeling of common par- 
ticipation being a stabilizing influence. 

(3) A number of good effects were seen as the result 
of participation in voluntary activities, military service, 
and industrial occupations. The increased number of social 
contacts tended to develop a feeling of inner security and 
added interest in daily life. The paternalistic disciplinary fac- 


tors in military life also vk ge had a stabilizing effect. 


(4) Induction of members of the family into the armed 
forces resulted, in some instances, in eliminating tensions 
within the family. Outside employment of mothers and 
fathers exerted a similar effect. By providing outside inter- 
ests some women became better mothers as employment 
enhanced their feeling of self-importance and increased the 
sense of their own value. 

(5) The economic advantages resulting from increased 
employment have enabled a number of families to estab- 
lish independence. The secondary effects of this employment 
were evidenced in feelings of self-reliance, self-esteem, and 
in better individual adjustments. The allotment of part 
of a soldier’s pay to his family has made some men aware 
for the first time of their family obligation. In this respect 
the Army has done a significant job in education toward 
family responsibility. 

The same factors that could be regarded as stabilizing 
influences on family life were in some instances found to 
have disruptive effects. One of the most important causes 
of family disintegration was the absent or derelict mother. 
The chance for employment or voluntary war activities 
was exploited by some mothers to get rid of maternal respon- 
sibilities. Increased income, particularly among adolescents, 
enhanced their revolt against authority and was respon- 
sible for delinquent behavior. As a result of absence from 
the family of a given member, difficult family relation- 
ships occurred. A number of case summaries are reported. 
Some conclusions were made from the study; the most im- 
portant being that a need existed for protecting children 
of neglectful mothers by some form of legal restraint if 
necessary. i 

The author made the following recommendations: (1) 
Mothers of infants under 3 years of age should be barred 
from factory work; (2) the hours of work should be limited 
for mothers of children up to 14 years; (3) children aged 
9 to 18 should be prevented from working after school 
hours; and (4) children from 14 to 16 should be limited 
to a maximum of four working hours per day. , 

The report is interesting for the material it contains 
and because it focuses attention on some benefits that have 
come about as a secondary result of the present conflict 
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THE FAMILY 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Case Work in a Juvenile Court,’”’ by Judge Stephen 
H. Clink and Millard Prichard (December ae The 
authors here introduce both sides of the moderately con- 
troversial question of “‘courts versus social workers.” They 
then proceed to give a narrative demonstration of the 
theses that sound case-work principles can be used in court 
administration, and that proper use of authority can facili- 
tate rehabilitation of delinquent children. . 

Social workers and juvenile courts have been intolerant 
of each other. This attitude has brought about a feeling 
of competition rather than a spirit of co-operation. Some 
who call. themselves trained social workers often have de- 
scribed courts as “‘antiquated, strangled by red tape, and 
set in an atmosphere of authority in which _— case work 
cannot be done.” On the other hand, juvenile court judges 
at conventions have expressed the opinion that social work- 
ers should be excluded from judicial correctional work; 
that they are too “soft’’; that they confuse the court with 
technical terminology; and that they endeavor to assume 
the functions of the court. 

As a result of this misunderstanding, the court generally 
selects for its correctional workers persons whose chief 
qualifications are that they have reared their own children, 
have taught a Sunday School class, or were “‘born to the 
job.” Conversely, social workers too often limit their cor- 
rectional work to agencies ‘‘unhampered”’ by legal restraints, 
where they are free to do an “original and intensive” job. 

Social workers should be tolerant toward what appears 
to be rigidity of the law. They should understand that 
delinquent children, like adults, have certain constitutional 
tights that cannot be arbitrarily ignored. Effective case 
work can be done in a juvenile court if the authority of 
the court is properly used. i 

In conclusion, the authors express the opinion that 
“progressive juvenile courts will more and more employ 
graduates of accredited social work schools, but that this 
trend will be accompanied by recognition that part of the 
training of social workers must consist of a conditioning 
of students in their outlook toward these courts.” 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


“Rehabilitation and the Returning Veteran’ (January 
1945). This is a series of articles presented as part of the 
program of the 35th Annual Meeting of The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene in November 1944. In a 
paper entitled ““The Man As He Leaves the Service,’’ Cap- 
tain Wilson R. G. Bender describes the recently organized 
program of separation classification and counseling. This 
program is rapidly becoming an integral part of processing 
in the various separation centers and in the hospitals. The 
program is divided into two phases: the preparation of a 
separation qualification record in which an attempt is made 
to translate the man’s military specialties and training into 
civilian skills, and the sapere non service. The first is man- 
datory but the second is optional. 

In another article in this series, Ethel L. Ginsburg, 
assistant director, Veterans’ Service Center, New Yor 
City, outlines the functions of the organization in aiding 

discharged veteran and in making available to other 
communities information about the needs of returning vet- 
etans and methods that might be used to meet these needs. 
Dr. Sol W. Ginsburg, M.D., in his paper on “(Community 
Responsibility for Neuropsychiatric Discharges,’’ points out 
t at discharges as well as initial rejections for neuropsy- 

tric reasons stand alarmingly high among all causes. 
Hence an increase in the psychiatric case load must be 
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expected and the formulation of a program is necessary. 
A report of a survey of 38,500 men discharged for neuro- © 
psychiatric reasons is included as part of this article. Fu- 
ture needs, as the author sees them, are reasonable agree- 
ment on psychiatric and mental-hygiene principles; edu- 
cation of the public on these principles; more psychiatrists, 
psychiatric clinics, and psychiatric social workers. 


“Hazards of the High I. Q.,”’ by Douglas A. Thom, M.D., 
and Nancy Newell (January 1945). This paper is the re- 
port of a follow-up study of 48 children with I. Q.’s above 
130 who had been seen in the Massachusetts child-guidance 
clinics between 1927 and 1934. The results of this study 
revealed that the child whoshowed exceptional ability at 
an early age maintained this superiority as he grew older; 
and that a happy and harmonious home life favored good 
future development although some of the children were 
able to overcome adverse home factors. From a clinical 
point of view, the public schools have offered little in the 
way of specialized opportunities for superior children be- 
cause they get along well in the ordinary program; only 
the handicapped and retarded who become troublesome 
have been provided with special classes. The author con- 
tends that these superior children represent a great national 
asset and their training should be directed toward goals 
of human service. 


PROBATION 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Veteran and the Court,” by William Oldigs (De- 
cember 1944). Strangers to civilian life, hardened by war 
experiences that may have changed their very values of 
life itself, sometimes disabled in mind, body, and soul, 
many returning service men inevitably will become law 
violators. Rather than punishment, these cases will require 

ainstaking study and flexibility of treatment based on 
individual needs. The author suggests the use of probation 
without conviction but with the consent of the defendants 
and the removal of eligibility restrictions from probation 
laws. Probation officers are urged to acquire training in 
social work so that they may understand and use profes- 
sional treatment techniques necessary for the intelligent 
handling of these cases. 


*“‘Tomorrow Is Theirs,’ by Walter S. Criswell (De- 
cember 1944). Mothers are held primarily responsible for 
their delinquent adolescent ‘Marys and Marthas.’’ 
Strengthening our juvenile courts and probation setups, 
revitalizing character-building organizations, and co-oper- 
ating with law-enforcement agencies are first essentials in 
the community’s plan for protecting its youth. 


“The Judge Decides,’ by A. L. Etheridge (December 
1944). Although judges are taught law, they are not taught 
how to administer criminal justice or fix punishment in 
criminal cases. A presentence investigation should secure 
necessary facts to aid the judge in arriving at a sentence 
most likely to serve the best interests of society and the 
defendant. The nature of the crime; the character, back- 
ground, and general circumstances of the defendant; and 
his probable responsiveness to types of treatment are con- 
siderations to weigh carefully, for ‘‘Rigid uniformity of 
sentence means for the most part that the sentences are 
uniformly bad.” 


“Converting the Gang Into a Club,’ by Joseph F. Toll 
December 1944). The results of Toledo’s K Street Club 
emonstrate that constructive recreation affords the op- 

portunity for development of good citizenship and leader- 
ship. The club, centered around a natural neighborhood 
gang, was organized by juvenile-court probationers as one 
condition of their probation! Assisted by YMCA and juve- 
nile-court officials, the boys, in the process of helping them- 
selves ‘‘get off probation,’’ remarkably improved their indi- 
vidual attitudes and behavior; created renewed community 
interest in their welfare; and produced a keener under- 
standing between fathers and adolescent sons. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, PH.D. 


The November 1944 issue of the Journal is devoted to 

a symposium on “culture and missions” consisting of six 

pees read at the 15th Annual Festival of Music and of 
ine Arts, held at Fisk University in April 1944. 


“Missions and the Modern World,” by Robert Ezra 
Park (November 1944). Dr. Park, on his return from the 
Orient in 1933, made notes on his impressions of the part 
ss by missions in the Great Society. From time to time 

e elaborated on these notes and after his death in 1944 
the paper in its present form was found on his desk. “‘Mis- 
sionaries,” he said, “are right on the race question.” They 
have to a measurable degree solved the race problem within 
their local sphere of influence. Missions are outposts of Euro- 
pean civilization; their staffs are intermediaries and inter- 
preters between the modern and the primitive world. 

“Christian Missions and Social Cohesions,” by Hugh 
Stuntz (November 1944). It isn’t the spiritual doctrine 
but the dissemination of Western material culture by Chris- 
tian missions which undermines the traditional life of the 
natives and results in chaos. Christian missions must there- 
fore assume the obligation to supply the tenets for the new 
moral order. 


“Imperialism and Spiritual Freedom: An African View,” 
by Ako Adjei (November 1944). Christian missions in Africa 
have been acts of spiritual aggression, operating on the 
principle that everything African is contrary and every- 
thing European is acceptable to the will of God. The ap- 
peal of missions, however, is weakened by the contradic- 
tion between religious theory and the economic and politi- 
cal practices of the Christians. More teaching of medical 
and industrial techniques to help the African races improve 
their international status, would do much to accomplish 
the Christian ideal for Africa and, at the same time, would 
improve the position of the American Negro in white 
estimation. 


“Missions and Cultural Diffusion,’ by G. Gordon 
Brown (November 1944). Because missionaries stress the- 
ology and moral taboos more than do their fellow country- 
men, they may be considered as representatives of a sub- 
culture within Western civilization. According to their prej- 
udices, they combat the manners, customs, and mores of 
the natives, and by so doing may weaken the family and 
the prestige of the chief, destroy social classes and create 
new ones, and usurp the native arts. What they accomplish 
is usually a compromise between Western and indigenous 
ways. 

“The Coming Problems of Assimilation,’ by Robert 
A. Nisbet (January 1945). With the approach of the end 
of the war problems of changingfrom Army to civilian life 
become paramount, especially for those who have entered 
the Army in adolescence. Army discipline weakens self- 
discipline because status in the Army is not ype omar A 
achieved. With demobilization the individual soldier will 
suddenly experience a loss of the sense of security and 
longing, and a loss of an orderly world. The discharged 
soldier will find himself groping for a role in his new sur- 
roundings. A valuable expedient will be the creation of 
psychological clinics for the discharged soldier, but his full 
restoration will depend upon the revitalization of smaller 
social unities such as clubs, lodges, the family, to give the 
discharged man a firm social root and moral support. 

“The Non-Directive Method as a Technique for Social 
Research,” by Carl R. Rogers (January 1945). Non-direc- 
tive interviewing allows the client to be the center of at- 
tention and permits him to direct the course of the interview 
according to his interests. The interviewer avoids making 
any comment or evaluation which may arouse defenses, 
does not ask direct questions, and merely repeats in a phrase 
what the client has just stated. In this way, the inter- 
viewer does not introduce his own prejudices and merely 
reflects the attitude oa | expressed by the client, who 
is then free to continue olding himself according to his 
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own selection. The author points out that this kind of tech- 
nique has rich possibilities for attitude surveys, studies 
of personality dynamics, and investigations in cultural an- 
thropology. It is also an excellent technique for probation 
officers in arriving at deep-seated attitudes of the offenders, 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Court Procedure and Subsequent Treatment in Case 
of the Criminal Insane,” by Mary Goshorn Williams and 
Mabel A. Elliott (November-December 1944). Two staff 
members of the sociology and criminology department of 
the University of Kansas survey the field of procedure in 
determining sanity in criminal cases. The present-day stand- 
ards for determining sanity were formulated in the Mc- 
Naughten-Drummond case decided in Great Britain in 
1843—hbased on the ability to distinguish right and wrong. 
While there has been some advance in determining indi- 
vidual responsibility, the authors indicate that no clear- 
cut, uniform, scientific practice has as yet been established. 

Factual data gathered from 47 States reflect that the 
— practices of determining insanity are generally 

ased on the right-or-wrong test; a factual matter to be 
determined by a jury on testimony ranging from general 
evidence of laymen to the more expert testimony of a phy- 
sician who is a specialist in mental diseases. It was also 
determined on the basis of this survey that uniformity was 
lacking in the disposition of the convicted criminally in- 
sane. In 28 States, the criminal insane are committed to 
State hospitals for the insane—apparently the most en- 
lightened practice in existence at the present time. Other 
States—12 in number—provide special hospitals for the 
criminal insane; and 4 States still retain “the barbaric 
custom of incarcerating the criminal insane within the 
prison itself.” It is not to be assumed, the article points 
out, that merely because the criminal insane are hospi- 
talized they are ipso facto receiving adequate treatment, 
especially in view of the current lack of trained personnel 
and equipment resulting from insufficient appropriations. 
Furthermore, it is forcefully shown that an equally im- 
portant factor demanding consideration is the plight of 
the inmate who becomes insane following commitment. He 
is the forgotten man and what happens to him, the authors 
assert, is a deplorable chapter in the horrors of modern 
prison life. 

The authors conclude that there is a definite need for 
“promoting a standard law prescribing suitable procedure 
for determining the mental condition of defendants alleging 
insanity. ...’”’ Equally as important is the grave need for 
the proper treatment of the criminal insane. The writers 
offer this as a challenge worthy of the attention of the 
American Law Institute and other interested civic-minded 
groups. 

“The Criminal History of Released Prisoners,” by 
Thorsten Sellin (November-December 1944). The results 
of penal treatment—whether it be viewed as a punishment 
device or as an educational and corrective instrument— 
should be measured by its successes or failures. The author 
points out that although there has been some research In 
this field limited to studies supported by private funds, 
to date no extensive systematic way of measuring the 
successes of penal treatment has been devised. Pending 
future enlightened public adoption of such a policy of Te- 
search, the author feels that there is a fertile field existing 
in the study of fingerprint files. A survey was made of 1460 
prisoners released in 1930 from Holmesburg Prison (Phila- 
delphia) covering 10 years following their release from 
prison. The statistics gathered were limited to subsequent 
arrests of the releasees on the basis of whether they ha 
been first offenders or repeaters. The results are presen 
merely in the nature of an exploratory survey and are 
intended only to test the utility of the fingerprint file for 
further analysis. The author observes that fingerprint files, 
although they contain limited information, could ‘ 
for more extended studies as to the time element of post 
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and geographic dispersion. 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Army’s New Correction Division,” by Colonel 
Marion Rushton (November-December 1944). This is a 
reprint of an address of the director of the Correction 
Division of the Adjutant General’s Office given before the 
Under Secretary of War Conference on Rehabilitation of 
Military Prisoners at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. The au- 
thor explains the purpose, policies, and program of the 
recently organized staff of military personnel pt to 
give the Army the best penal system in the world. He pro- 
poses to improve the Army’s system by (a) adopting and 
standardizing modern penological procedure to the special 
uses of the Army; (b) discovering and developing peno- 
logical skills in available military personnel; and (c) makin 
such procedures and personnel available to those charge 
with custody of military prisoners. as 

The Division also investigates and makes recommen- 
dations concerning clemency, restoration to duty, or dis- 
charge of general prisoners, as well as makes a report 
and recommendation as to custody, training, and rehabili- 
tation of such prisoners not restored or released. To assist 
the Division in this work a Board of Civilian Consultants 


has a consultant and in addition there are three experts 
appointed at large. 

The Army has more general prisoners than the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons or any State system has under its super- 
vision. In November 1944 there were more than 22,000 
such prisoners; the gross intake averaged over 2,000 per 
month; 750 were being restored to duty each month and 
400 were being released. These prisoners are being kept 
in rehabilitation centers and disciplinary barracks. The 
former are very similar to lar Army camps with the 
exception of being surrounded by a security fence and their 
primary object is to restore the offenders to duty. Two of 
the latter are regular walled prisons and the others are 
medium-security institutions. They, too, restore some men 
to duty but, since most offenders in their custody are not 
suitable for restoration, a program of training for release 
to civilian life is carried out. 

From January 1948 to November 1944, 7,644 men were 
restored to duty from the rehabilitation centers; and 1,098, 
from the disciplinary barracks. When it has been determined 
that an offender is not salvageable as a soldier, he is given 
an opportunity at some form of vocational training, looking 
toward his eventual return to society. Most of these men 
are young and capable of profiting from such training. 
To carry on such work, the institutions need capable and 
trained personnel. Securing such personnel is one of the 
Division’s greatest problems, particularly since the Army 
also needs these men to win the war. Nevertheless, the Army 
tecognizes its responsibility for taking proper care of its 
prisoners and is training personnel for this specific purpose. 

At the cessation of hostilites the purely military offend- 
ets will probably be released and the rehabilitation centers 
will be inactivated. One or two disciplinary barracks will 

needed to eee of the prisoners serving terms for 
serious offenses. Many convicted of offenses that are also 
civil violations will probably be turned over to the Federal 
Prison system. 

“A Word for the Warden,” by John R. Cranor (Novem- 
ber-December 1944). The author, warden of Rhode Island 
Penal and correctional institutions, explains a number of 
Problems facing the warden, particularly his dealings with 
the public. In addition to knowing the inmates in his insti- 
tution and their problems, he has the job of securing com- 
Petent personnel and training them for their jobs. He has 
} day the budget committees on his need for funds, and 
' ow these committees he is making economical use of the 
Unds allotted to him. He must train and improve the 


Prisoners and at the same time ward off the public’s criti- 
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cism that he treats the prisoners too easy and makes them 
too comfortable. In other words, he must always think of 
custody, finances, personnel, and training facilities, and yet 
win the public. He ordinarily has to do the latter in his 
spare time, of which he usually has very little. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by M. J. PEscor, M.D. 


“Seven Psychopaths,’ by Ben Karpman, M. D. (Oc- 
tober 1944). Since a statistical and mass approach to the 
study of crime has been barren of results, the author urges 
intense individual psychopathological exploration of crimi- 
nals in an effort to disclose basic mechanisms underlying 
criminal behavior. This technique was employed in a study 
of seven “‘psychopaths.” As a result the author comes to 
some far-reaching conclusions: The nature of the crime does 
not indicate the type of personality; criminality is not born 
in man; physical condition bears no relationship to crime; 
criminals come from all classes of people (the only reason 
there are more from the ranks of the poor is that there are 
more of the poor); criminals have a superego; and sex 
life bears no relationship to crime. Gambling, alcoholism, 
drug addiction are not confined to criminals. Criminality 
is not inevitable except in psychopaths. 

Of the seven “‘psychopaths” studied only one was a real 
psychopath; the others were neurotics. A broken home 
situation was common to all seven. The author concludes 
that society is responsible to a very large extent for crimi- 
nality. Most criminals are created in a setting of emotional 
privation and hostility. The rational therapeutic procedure 
is to relieve privation and to neutralize the hostility. In- 
stead, we aggravate the situation by placing the offenders 
in confinement. Hospitals, not jails; and psychotherapy, 
not brutalizing punishment, provide the one hope of re- 
deeming the criminal and the society which produced him. 


“The Challenge and Solution of Juvenile Delinquency,’’ 
by Lewis J. Doshay, M.D., Ph.D. (October 1944). Believe 
it or not, here is a psychiatrist who dares to proclaim that 
criminals are bad people; what is more they are getting 
progressively worse. Adult criminals keep training new re- 
cruits among the younger generation who in turn teach 
new criminal techniques to the next generation and so on 
in a vicious cycle. Criminal elements band into gangs 
which terrorize decent citizens; make them pay for pro- 
tection; intimidate witnesses, drive them to suicide, or mur- 
der them. No one cares what happens to the victims of 
criminals, but maudlin sentiment overprotects the crimi- 
nal. As a result, law-abiding citizens must cringe and walk 
in fear instead of the criminal. 

The only way to get rid of this incubus is a rigorous 
program to stamp out organized criminal delinquency. No 
mercy should be shown the hardened criminal; he should 
be either in jail or under constant surveillance to prevent 
further depredations. The offender should be considered 

ilty until proved innocent and the burden of proof should 

upon him, not the court. The crux of the author’s crime- 
prevention program is the establishment of the position of 
co-ordinator of crime control who would direct the activi- 
ties of all present agencies concerned with crime, such as 
law-enforcement agencies, courts, social service, probation 
officers, etc. The effort to strike at the roots of crime 
would proceed along three broad channels: (1) the effec- 
tive removal from the community of dangerous criminal 
elements; (2) the eradication of conditions and neighbor- 
hoods that breed crime; (3) constructive measures aimed 
at building up the moral fibre of the youth of our country. 


QS 0 


Reading without purpose is sauntering, not exercise. 
More is got from one book on which the thought settles 
for a definite end in knowledge, than from libraries 
skimmed over by a wandering eye.—Bulwer. 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“The Military Social Worker,”’ by Bertram M. Beck 
(December 1944). Of the many thousand major job list- 
ings in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles of the United 
States Employment Service, the Army has selected only 
a few as having some value in the armed services. Among 
those now chosen is the social worker. The military psy- 
chiatric social worker has exactly that job title. Many such 
workers are employed by the Army in clinics known as 
consultation service,” or “‘mental hygiene units,”’ 
the mission of which is the study, diagnosis, treatment 
and disposition of soldiers suffering from emotional 
maladjustment. 

Mr. Beck, formerly a graduate student in the School 
of Social Service Administration of the University of Chi- 
cago, is a staff anarene in a Mental iy Unit at the 
Regional Station Hospital, Drew Field, Fla. This unit is 
headed by a psychiatrist with the rank of captain; the 
staff being comprised of ten experienced case workers, four 
psychologists, and two psychiatric case workers. ; 

The problem of the clinic is ‘‘Can a particular patient 
be of some value to the Army? If of limited or no value, 
what can be done to make him of greater or at least some 
value?” The first question is one of diagnosis; the second, 
one of therapy. 
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Sources of information in addition to the patient include 
the Red Cross psychiatric social history from the home com- 
munity; social agencies to whom he has been known in 
civilian life; the family physician and civilian hospitals; 
legal authorities for records of arrest and imprisonment; 
important army records; and the patient’s commanding 
officer. After compiling the social history, the case worker 
refers the patient to the psychologist for completion of the 
case study which is then presented to the psychiatrist who 
makes the diagnosis and, in conference with the social] 
worker, decides the disposition. In all cases where it is nec- 
essary to discharge the patient from the Army, the case 
worker’s responsibility includes postdischarge planning. 
The patient’s case worker interprets to him the reasons 
for his discharge with reassurances to lessen any feeling 
of failure and with consideration for the need of continued 
psychiatric treatment in civilian life. Then the Red Cross 
worker explains pension rights, insurance conversion, com- 
munity resources, and job placement. 

The bulk of the patients, however, are not discharged. 
Those with negative findings are returned to duty. A 
greater number have psychiatric disabilities which are not 
sufficiently disabling to necessitate discharge. Return to 
duty is accompanied in these cases by change of environ- 
ment or case-work therapy. 

Sergeant Beck’s account includes an interesting case 
history in which the case worker piayed a dominant role 
in restoring to usefulness in the Army a patient diagnosed 
as psychoneurotic. 
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Reclaiming the Family 


Conserving Marriage and the Family. By 
Ernest R. Groves. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. Pp. 138. $1.75. 


There are in the United States today more than a mil- 
lion children deprived of normal family life by the deliber- 
ate action of their parents in divorce. These children pro- 
vide much more than their quota of delinquency and one 
of the fundamental methods of reducing delinquency is 
to prevent the breakage of homes. This must be done largely 
through early education and through the provision of more 
help to married persons; but even when husband and wife 
are at the threshold of the court, it is still possible to pre- 
vent many divorces, with advantage to all concerned. 

This little book, by a professor at the University of 
North Carolina who has long specialized in problems of 
marriage and the family, is addressed primarily to married 

rsons who are contemplating divorce. ‘‘Wait just a little 
onger,”’ he says in effect, “let’s talk it over before you 
make a final decision.” 
__ Dr. Groves goes on to talk about the motives they are 
likely to ascribe for divorce—they’re unhappy, always 
quarreling; the mate is unfaithful; the mother-in-law inter- 
feres; they are not well adjusted sexually; and so on. After 
that he takes up the motives that are likely to be the 
really important ones but not recognized; for instance, 
failure to grow up emotionally. Simply, realistically, without 
technicalities, he helps the reader to think through the 
problem, to examine all sides of it. If this were done effec- 
tively before every divorce, the number of divorces would 
decrease enormously. In case the client finally decides 
to go ahead with the divorce, there are some further sug- 
gestions about how to do it decently, leaving as little per- 
manent damage as possible. 

Many probation workers should find this book useful 
to put in the hands of their clients. 


Los Angeles, Calif. PAUL POPENOE 


Important Work on Mental Abnormality 


Mental Abnormality and Crime. Introductory 
Essays. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited, 
1944, Pp. xxiv, 316. $3.75. 


This is the second in a series of five volumes to be issued 
under the aegis of a project called ‘‘English Studies in Crimi- 
nal Science,” promoted by the Department of Criminal 
Science, Faculty of Law, University of Cambridge. (Re- 
views of the other volumes in this series will appear in this 
space as they are issued.) 

Conceived in a slightly different mood from that which 
inspired the writing of at least three other important works 
in this field—Sheldon Glueck’s Mental Disorder and the 
Criminal Law, Henry Weihofen’s The Defense of Insanity 
in the Criminal Law, and David Abrahamsen’s Crime and 
the Human Mind—this symposium nevertheless may offer 
a measure of interest to the professional operating in any 
of the areas suggested by its title. 

Obviously not intended for lay consumption, the formu- 
lation of the contributions to this symposium is highly 
technical, crowded as it is with that jargon of the psycho- 
logical disciplines which does not attract even the intel- 
lectually curious layman (for whom, incidentally, a similar 
service, couched in his jargon, ought to be rendered); or, 
having attracted him, leaves him completely mystified. 

Much that is illuminating on the subject of the relation- 
ship between nervous or mental disorders and antisocia 
behavior is to be found convened within the covers of this 
book. This installment contains 13 chapters, each pre 

ared by an authority in mental and nervous disorders. 

ach bears, in varying perspective, upon the question of 
responsibility for crime of a person suffering from some 
form of mental! abnormality. There are found discusse 
such provocative facets of the problem as mental vari- 
ations and criminal behavior; psychoses and criminal re- 
sponsibility; physical factors ha criminal behavior; the 
mental factors, and the social and familial aspects of juve 
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nile dolingueney: and a clinical report on the work of the 
Institute for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency. __ 

As might be expected, the McNaghten Rule comes in 
for its proper share of criticism. It is significant to note 
that in the 102 years since the almost universal adoption 
of the McNaghten Rule (the inartificially conceived and 
phrased “‘right and wrong” dichotomy, controlling the de- 
termination of legal responsibility) it has been examined and 
re-examined critically time and time again in England and 
elsewhere. It has been found on each occasion to be sorely 
in need of radical revision; despite which, it has intran- 
sigently withstood the justified condemnation of behavior 
experts possessing criminological training. Even now, the 
test of responsibility is applied unscientifically through the 
battle of wits into which the contest between opposing 
views of partisan experts degenerates. 

Space limitations forbid discussion of the many accept- 
ed and controversial doctrines which are canvassed here. 
However, there is enough spare wordage left in this review 
to call attention to an assertion in Professor D. K. Hender- 
son’s chapter entitled ‘‘Psychopathic Constitution and 
Criminal Behavior,” which will doubtless encounter much 
violent disagreement. Commenting upon the mental state 
of sexual offenders, Professor Henderson, who holds the 
chair of psychiatry at the University of Edinburgh, ob- 
serves that, although he was once strongly in favor of the 
examination and treatment by psychiatrists of sexual of- 
fenders, his experience has altered his opinion: ‘‘It is only 
in a comparatively small number of cases that sexual 
offenses can be linked up with the presence of mental 
illness or disease; in the vast majority of cases the indi- 
vidual in his conversation, reasoning and judgment is just 
as sane a man as his next-door neighbor. It is his sexual con- 
duct only which is disordered, and it is not easy to decide 
how much the impulse to behave in this antisocial manner 
is governed by forces which are instinctive or by those 
which can and should be controlled.” 

It will be difficult for most (especially the psychoan- 
alytic adherents) to accept the curious notion that a person 
can be ‘“‘disordered” in his ‘‘sexual conduct’’ and yet not 
“linked up with the presence of mental illness.’’ Unless 
we accord to ‘‘mental illness’ a unique definition, this 
specialized departmentalization of motivation as to normal 
behavior vis a vis sexual offenses would, if accepted, have 
the tendency to destroy many firmly entrenched ideas con- 
cerning the significant relationship between aberrant sexual 
behavior and the total personality. : y 

In other places the reader may find similarly disturb- 
ing pronouncements. On the whole, however, this volume 
deserves the attention and study of students functioning 
in the field represented by the complex problem of crime 
and delinquency. 


New York City EDWIN J. LUKAS 


Practical Use of Psychotherapy 


Psychotherapy in Medical Practice. 
Maurice Levine, M.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. Pp. 306. $3.50. 


By 


This book, written not only for psychiatrists but also 
for physicians in other fields of medicine, discusses the 
major points of psychiatry and provides some knowledge 
of the therapeutic techniques used in psychiatry to enable 
the general practitioner to treat milder mental disturb- 
ances of his patients. Care must be taken that the overly 
ambitious reader does not attempt to treat the more seri- 
ous cases which properly belong under the care of the 
specialist. On the other hand, if the general practitioner 

mes familiar with these techniques, years of suffering 

y milder cases who first go to him for aid, would be 
avoided. Particularly valuable are the sections on “Sex 
and Marriage” and “Basic Attitudes Towards Children.” 


Delaware State Hospital M.A. TARUMIANZ, M.D. 
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Recent Developments in Social Service 


Social Service in Wartime. Edited by Helen 
R. Wright. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944, Pp. 201. $2.00. 


Valuable information is given in these eight papers 
which were presented at the University of Chicago under 
the auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation. Au- 
thorities report on developments in several representative 
fields of social work during the war and consider their 
meaning for the future. The papers are ‘“‘Social Services at 
the Outbreak of the War” by Helen R. Wright; ‘“‘The Effect 
of the War on the Public Assistance Programs” by Jane 
Hoey; ‘‘The Impact of the War on Social Work with Chil- 
dren” by Katharine F. Lenroot; “The Social Service Pro- 
gram of the American Red Cross” by James T. Nicholson; 
“Travellers Aid Service in Wartime” by Margaret Creech; 
**Food and the Peace’”’ by Clarence E. Pickett; ‘“‘Wartime 
Developments in Federated Financing of Social Work” by 
Wayne McMillen; and ‘‘Social Work After the War’ by 
Edith Abbott. 

One section gives basic principles in regard to the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. The extension of social serv- 
ices to large numbers of new recipients, additional human 
needs in many countries, developments in the support of 
social work, and the challenge of the future to the profession 
are some of the many points which make this book impor- 
tant to everyone interested in social welfare. 


New York City Mary LOIS PYLEs 


Significant Study of Slums 


Street Corner Society. By William Foote 
Whyte. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. Pp. 284. $3.00. 


Three years as a participant observer enabled the author 
to gather the material and present a picture of ‘‘the social 
structure of an Italian slum.” He disguises the district by 
calling it ‘“‘Cornerville” in the heart of “‘Eastern City.”’ 
Although the survey is limited to a particular community, 
readers will quickly realize the fundamental similarity be- 
tween Cornerville and like cultural settings in other cities. 

The aim of this significant study was to get an intimate 
view of life as it is lived in certain definite aspects, such 
as social relationships, political control and organization, 
and illegal activities—especially racketeering. In writing 
the story of the community emphasis is placed on two 
primary foci. Part I deals with two young men’s clubs, 
the Corner Boys and the College Boys; Part II deals with 
racketeers and politicians. Division is neither sharp nor 

ronounced in as much as the central characters appear 
in a variety of situations. The unity of the book makes for 
a clarity not often found in studies of this kind. It will be 
generally agreed that the organization of material is superior 
and the style of presentation readable. 

Long-time participant observer studies are always in- 
teresting because of what happens to the “observer” as 
he inevitably becomes a part of the situation he wishes to 
analyze and evaluate. It is highly difficult to distinguish 
between observation and interpretation. It would appear 
that the devastating appraisal of the social settlements as 
institutions and social workers as persons reflects bias not 
sufficiently checked by a somewhat wider evaluation. Never- 
theless there is a definite challenge in the implication that 
social agencies sometimes fail to understand their role in 
pn community due to an unconscious insulation against 
reality. 

Workers who are concerned with the influences which 
bear upon individual and group life in the urban community 
will find this book interesting and useful. 


HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 
University of Southern California 
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Plans for the Returning Veteran 


The Veteran Comes Back. By Willard Waller. 
New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1944. Pp. 
308. $2.75. 


Written by a veteran of World War I who is also a 
college professor and a “professional student of war and 
its effects upon soldiers and upon society,” this little 
volume presents, pare sincerely, and unmistakably, many 
of the problems which will face our returning veterans, 
their families, friends, and neighbors—problems concernin 
the multitude of adjustments involved when millions o 
service men and women lay aside their military skills and 
resume the more normal relationships of peacetime living. 

Reviewing our past attempts—and failures—to hel 
the veterans of previous wars, the author discusses suc 
matters as pensions, veterans’ preferences and benefits, 
bonus payments, various kinds of veterans’ organizations, 
economic adjustment, personality and behavior difficulties, 
war marriages, and the probability of criminality among 
veterans; finally reaching the unfortunate conclusion that 
“our aid to veterans, generous as it has been, has usually 
come too late to help them during their crucial years of 
readjustment to civilian life. We have spent immense sums 
on veterans, mostly after it was too late to do any good.” 
However, the outlook for the veterans of the present war 
is not so dismal as it might appear, for Mr. Waller offers 
not “‘veterans’ benefits” but a real ‘‘veterans’ program,’ 
a set of co-ordinated activities designed to restore the 
veteran to his place in society. We are warned that, if we 
are to deal properly with the veteran problem, we must 
create a new art, the art of rehabilitation, to which social 
workers with their perfected skills and disciplines for hand- 
ling ee le have more to contribute than anyone else. 

orkers in the correctional field, criminologists, and 
sociologists, interested as they are in crime prevention 
rehabilitation, and readjustment, will be closely concerned 
with the problems of our returning servicemen, for a cer- 
tain proportion of them will doubtless become involved with 
the law in one way or another. To these workers and all 
others sincerely interested in the welfare of our veterans 
of World War II, this book offers much in the way of infor- 
mation, insight, stimulation, and encouragement. 


Providence, R. I. JOSEPH H. HAGAN 


Experiment in Hypnoanalysis 


Rebel Without a Cause. By Robert M. Lind- 
ner. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1944. Pp. 
296. $4.00. 


Psychiatrists have at times tried to shorten the long 
time necessary for psychoanalysis by the use of hypno- 
analysis. Instead of waiting for the conflicts and memories 
to rise gradually to the surface of consciousness in many 
long interviews, the patient is hypnotized, his subconscious 
mind and memories easily ta , and the conflicts, together 
with the causal relationship to the neurotic symptoms, 
brought to light and studied. This method is reported to 
have been used successfully by English psychiatrists in 
the treatment of hysterical symptoms in psychiatric casu- 
alties of the first World War. As far as this reviewer knows, 
hypnoanalysis has not been used widely for 20 years. 

Dr. Lindner is attempting to do two unusual things in 
his hypnoanalysis of a criminal psychopath: In the first 
place, he revives hypnoanalysis, a rarely used technique; 
in the second place, he uses this technique to try to under- 
stand and treat the psychopath on the theory that his 
peculiarities are, like neurotic symptoms, caused by uncon- 
scious mental conflicts. This is a remarkable theory because 
the generally accepted definitions of psychopathy postulate 
that the personality and character distortions are innate 
and not due to unconscious conflicts. 

This book should be studied by criminologists but not 
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read as a bestseller by the laity. Psychopathy is an ijl. 
defined and incompletely understood entity, uncertain as 
to etiology, baffling in the pen presented, difficult 
of management, without legal status, of enormous social 
import, and with marked uniformity presenting a bad prog- 
nosis, except as it frequently seems to melt away as the 
years of maturity slow down the rebellious fires. Any se- 
rious attempt to understand the psychopath should be 
given an attentive hearing. Dr. Lindner is to be congrat- 
ulated on his unique attack, but we feel that the material 
should have been presented as a scientific monograph rather 
than as a book for popular consumption. 

A critical reviewer must stand in amazement that such 
complete analysis and understanding came about in the 
writer’s first case. It strikes one as too complete, like the 
Boy Scout’s first map which comes out just right when 
there should be some error. The great majority of the auto- 
biographical material revealed is similar to that which any- 
one can obtain in ordinary conversation if he takes the 

ie. 

The hours beginning with the thirty-ninth contain, in 
our opinion, too much suggestion for an analytic technique. 
The author is frank in relating this; the patient accepts 
the writer’s analysis and synthesis, it would seem, rather 
than evolving his own. The final intimation that the patient 
“needs to be a ae: no longer” must be taken with 
a grain of salt. Almost any kind of attention often brings 
about temporary improvement in the mental condition 
and behaviour of psychopaths, neurotics, and psychotics, 
We must be careful and sure of our ground before we speak 
of a permanent “radically altered pattern of behaviour.” 

Many psychiatrists will probably feel that the case 
presented shows enough psychopathological material to be 
considered a case of psychoneurosis, partly relieved by 
suggestive chotherapy. The analysis is complete to the 
writer’s satisfaction. Whether the —- has gained true 
insight and adequate judgment only the years ahead can 
demonstrate. 


Leavenworth, Kans. MANLy B. Root, M.D. 


Survey of Penal Institutions 


Pennsylvania Penology—1944. By Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Ph.D., with the collaboration of 
Negley K. Teeters, Ph.D., and Albert G. Fraser, 
L.H.D. State College: The Pennsylvania Muni- 
cipal Publications Service. Pp. v, 107. 


Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes has long been interested in 
the development of penal institutions and correctional 
policy of the State of Pennsylvania. In this mime- 
graphed publication Dr. Barnes, in collaboration with 
Dr. Negley K. Teeters and Dr. Albert G. Fraser, pro- 
vides a complete up-to-date survey of the penal and 
correctional institutions of Pennsylvania, analyzes the 
nature and development of correctional policy, and ma 
suggestions for improving conditions in order to reduce 
crime and prison costs in the State. 

Opening with two chapters on the historical develop- 
ment of penal thought and practice in the State and 
the evolution of penal and correctional institutions, the 
authors give an extensive, intimate description of the 
four State itentiaries and three industrial schools; 
trace the historical development, accomplishments, and 
objects in the sentencing and parole program; describe 
the classification and transfer system in the institu 
tions; analyze the department of welfare; give a statis- 
tical picture of the prison industries; and conclude with 
a section on the religious situation in the State insti- 
tutions. 

It is a comprehensive volume, scholarly and studied. 
The authors claim to have made every effort to avoid 
inaccuracies and unfairness of opinion. Correctio 
workers will profit from its reading. 
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Brief Outline of Neuropsychiatry 


Synopsis of Neuropsychiatry. By Lowell S. 
Selling, M.D. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby & Co., 1944, 
Pp. 500. $5.00. 


By its own preface Dr. Lowell S. Selling’s Synopsis of 
Neuropsychiatry is a streamlined compendium of the sub- 
ject intended almost exclusively for the medical student 
the general practitioner, and even the specialist in this field 
who is cramming for special examinations. Stripped down 
to its barest essentials this compilation can be profitably 
used only to gain a last bird’s-eye view of the subject for 
an examination or to establish quickly a differential diag- 
nosis. It cannot anepant the more complete works for the 
student who is making his first adventure into this or re- 
lated fields, for this very gaunt and bare treatment, admit- 
tedly an outline, cannot portray genuine perspective nor 
associated concepts and ideas. Because of its very brevity 
it is forced into an oversimplification verging on the dog- 
matic. This can be very misleading if the book is looked to 
as a major aid in mastering the subject. Hence, this com- 

ndium can be of profit only to medical men who already 
ve an established fund of knowledge in this specialty. 
For probation workers the larger portion of the book— 
that dealing with neurology, a difficult and highly technical 
branch of medicine—must be regarded as of little use. 

The smaller portion of the book, the section on psy- 
chiatry, a subject which probation workers will find germane 
to their problems, suffers from many of the defects already 
mentioned. As an outline, the compendium must perforce 
dealewith old classificatory concepts. The outline, there- 
fore, acquires a static character which gives a minimum 
of indications as to the origin and source of human mal- 
adjustment. Cast in a static mold, an outline of such brevity 
cannot convey an impression of the dynamics of relation- 
ships between persons which helps very much to explain 
human behavior. A moving, forceful portrayal of such 
dynamics, seen through a kind of stroboscopic outline, if 


be possible, would be of genuine help to the probation 
worker. 


Chicago, Jil. J. W. KLAPMAN, M. D. 


Essays in Social Work 


Social Work at Its Frontiers. Reprints from 
1943 and 1944 issues of The Compass. New York: 
American Association of Social Workers. 


Social Work ai Its Frontiers is a collection of recent 
articles from The Compass, publication of the American 
Association of Social Workers. For the most part they 
illustrate the widening areas in which social workers have 

n operating during the past few years—areas opened 
wp by conditions, dislocations, and needs intensified by 

e war. 

In one article, ‘The Substance of Social Work,” Anna 

» King, dean, School of Social Service, Fordham Uni- 
versity, points out the difference between what the public 
Tegards as social work and what social workers recognize 
as social work. Nevertheless, history shows that, in helping 
ridge gaps in the social structure, social work has func- 
tioned in partnership with other professions and skills, 

In view of new conditions and changing areas of need, 
Dorothy Kahn’s “The Real Crisis in Social Work” recom- 
mends that social workers as a professional group engage 
at this time in a critical self-examination and tentatively, 
at least, redefine their role in terms of their possible con- 
tribution to postwar society. At the same time, however— 
and this does not mean being timid or fearful about new 
auspices—social workers must feel sure of themselves and 
of what they have to offer in entering a new field. In this 
Tespect Miss Kahn believes that the role of the social work- 
ef has a poten to become rightfully ‘‘an integral part 
of any phase” of the social security program. 
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Resettlement problems are always complex. They are 
especially aggravated when “alien groups’ must be evac- 
uated from certain areas. Prudence Ross discusses this 
latter phase in an interesting paper, ‘The War Resettle- 


ment Authority’s Program and Resettlement of the 
Japanese.” 

The surface of new fields of service in which social work 
can be effective has been scratched. Industry is an example 
of such a field and the possibilities here appear almost 
limitless. In this connection, Elizabeth Evans’ excellent 
article, ‘‘A Business Enterprise and Social Work,” provides 
thoughtful and absorbing reading. Miss Evans is in charge 
of the social service department of New York’s R. H. 
Macy & Company, where she is rendering a valuable service 
to business. 

A limited review allows consideration of only a few of 
the papers. Suffice it to say that the many reprints which 
comprise Social Work at Its Frontiers furnish interesting 
and profitable reading. They demonstrate achievement dur- 
ing trying times and point to opportunities for an ever- 
increasing contribution to the individual in need of service. 


Washington, D.C. GEORGE W. HowarD 


Guide to Marital Adjustment 


Marriage and Family Relationships. By 
Robert G. Foster. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. Pp. 226. $2.50. 


The main purpose of this book, according to the author, 
is to emphasize the personality and relationship phases of 
marriage. The author says it was written to act as a guide 
for anyone wishing to learn about and improve his own 
ability to marry successfully and live his married life hap- 
pily. He believes that one learns what makes a happy mar- 
riage by studying marriages that are happy. 

In so far as shown by material used in the book, research 
has been casual and superficial. Children of happy marriages 
who have had affection and security with consistent yet 
kindly discipline, have shared in family decisions, and have 
learned in family and community relationships that ple 
who are friendly have the best chance for making happy 
marriages. 

Both marriage partners must work to make the union 
a happy one. Frank discussion of goals for the marriage, 
ability to give as well as to receive, and working and plan- 
ning together are essential. No mate meets the ideal and 
no marriage is perfect. Ability to accept reality is one 
criterion of maturity. How one feels about variations from 
the ideal is more important than the variation itself. Con- 
flicts over money, religion, and discipline of children are 
manifestations of struggle for dominance. 

The book is written as a text for college freshmen. It 
presents very little that would be new to the professionally 
trained probation worker. 


Indianapolis, Ind, Rusby LITTLE 


Bibliography of Wide Scope 


Bibliography on Criminal-Penology and Allied 
Fields. Compiled by Herman K. Spector. New 
York: Department of Correction, 1944. Pp. 191. 


This is a loose-leaf mimeographed compilation of 
1973 bibliographical references by 1259 authors, with a 
complete index of names. The listings cover the fields 
of criminology and penology, and include subjects of 
such related interest as police, social case work, medical 
services, psychology, psychiatry, and education. Each 
reference is accorded a short annotation of its subject 
matter. The scope of the compilation is wide and thorough 
within the limitations unavoidable in a work of this kind. 

Probation officers, students, and lay persons inter- 
ested in criminology will find this manual useful. 
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War Veterans—Past and Present 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home. By 
Dixon Wecter. Cambridge, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1944. Pp. 588. $3.00. 


Workers in the correctional field should find this “‘Life- 
in-America” prize book interesting, instructive, and hel 
ful in the treatment of veterans under supervision and in 
the anticipation of any problems which might arise with 
future veteran cases. The author’s presentation evidences 
— paapanen and the ability to present facts in an easily 
read style. 

The book consists of four parts: (1) Continentals, (2) 
Blue and Gray, (3) Doughboys, and (4) G. I.’s. It presents 
the problems confronting the veterans of the past wars 
and the present war. The comparison of the facts connected 
with the veterans of these wars gives one an insight into 
the problems one may expect in the rehabilitative process. 

In the treatise on the Civil War we find that the follow- 
ing four rules for discharged soldiers were offered by The 
Army and Navy Journal in 1865: (1) Keep up a smart 
appearance; don’t slump and become a dirty loafer who 
has been in the Army; see that all employers find the 
attitude reported by some, that in contrast to prewar be- 
havior on the job, ex-soldiers are more prompt and respect- 
ful, execute orders without needless queries and back talk, 
can stand erect without leaning against a desk or doorpost, 
move quickly, listen attentively, dress neatly, and, in short, 
do things in a soldierly way; (2) choose a craft or skill for 
which you are already fitted or can learn quickly, because 
too many men are applying for the limited number of jobs 
as messengers, clerks, or doormen; (3) work hard at your 
new task; if necessary, serve an apprenticeship at low wages 
before your back pay is spent; if mutilated, teach your- 
self the strategy of new muscular habits; and (4) what you 
have lost in body, try to make up in energy, decision, and 
mental vigor. 

It would appear that this advice could be advantageously 
heeded by veterans of any war and, if carried out, would 
aid much in future adjustment. 

The information regarding the “G. I. Bill of Rights’ 
will be especially welcome to probation officers who have 
World War II veterans under supervision at present, and 
can be utilized to prepare for any influx of these men in 
the future. 

The book is ve complete and after reading it, one 
feels he has a good working knowledge of the problems 


facing those in the Army and what one can expect after 
separation from the Army. . 

The treatise on the G. I.’s oom one a clear insight 
into the advancements made in t 


e right direction, antici- 
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pating and preparing for emergencies of the past and future, 
_ The bibliography in the notes at the end of the hart 
is enlightening and further evidence of the erudite and 
scientific approach to this vital subject. 


St. Louis, Mo. GEORGE B. Wau 


Hope for the Disabled 


Normal Lives for the Disabled. By Edna Yost 
in collaboration with Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944, 
Pp. 298. $2.50. 


This book addressed directly to the disabled consist- 
ently uses an “it’s up to you” appeal. The reality of disa- 
bilities is never minimized and the long pull back to essential 
normalcy is admittedly difficult and painful. The author 
deals sympathetically with the handicapped and appreciates 
the discouragements likely to be experienced, but never 
yields a bit on her main thesis that the disabled can lead 
normal lives. Numerous illustrations of disabled people 
who have succeeded to a grand degree and the practical 
suggestions offered on ways of developing vocational skills 
and social assets should be stimulating to many handi- 
capped people and help them to carry through to success, 

Although the title suggests no such limitation, those 
whose handicaps are of a nervous or mental nature are 
almost completely neglected. Also the listing of resources 
for the aid of various handicapped groups could profitably 
have been made more complete. For example, a listing of 
the 150 organizations which give lip-reading instructions 
and other service to the deaf and hard of hearing would 
have brought hope of help much nearer for many than did 
the listing of one agency in New York and one in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Lip-reading instructors in public schools are 
available in many communities but this is not mentioned. 

The book’s value in rehabilitation of prisoners and 
probationers is questionable except for those who have 
nna handicaps which were major factors in their of- 

enses. The stigma attached to the social offender is greater 

than that pertaining to the ye gree handicapped. Also 
many offenders have patterns of evasion and lack the real- 
ism necessary to initiate and carry through their own 
rehabilitation. Most offenders will find it hard to identify 
themselves with the pared disabled who succeed. The 
book should be useful to those essentially normal offenders 
who can accept the challenge of self-responsibility and have 
the stamina to persevere in spite of social obstacles. 


New York City LUTHER E. WOODWARD 


their respective communities and 


A Worp ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly is printed at the United States ew meng 

plant conducted by the Federal Prison Industries, 
operating all industries in the Federal penal system. More than 94 per cent of the 
inmates assigned to the printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in 
printshop activities. The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of 
the institution as a means of productive labor, occupation of time, and in the develop- 
ment of printing skills. Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to 
become permanently established in commercial 
printing as compositors, pressmen, bookbinders, etc. 


, Leavenworth, Kansas, in the 
ne., a Government corporation 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


department 
appoint you a contributor. 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting 
news items relating to new projects, significant procedures and practices, per- 
sonnel changes, legislation, etc., in the field of delinquency and cri i 
will be as interesting and helpful as our readers make it. We 


crime. This 


New York Looks to Postwar 
Correctional Program 


Emphasizing the importance of taking stock of the 
present status of correctional systems and what the future 
promises, the Prison Association of New York as a part 
of its one hundredth annual report has submitted to the 
State legislature specific recommendations ‘‘essential to a 
well rounded program embracing crime prevention, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation” in the State of New York. 

Among the recommendations are the following of par- 
ticular interest: 

1. A continued examination of the strong and weak 
points of the present program of correctional procedures. 

2. The continued use of the manpower and facilities of 
the State correctional institutions for State and national 
war and postwar needs. me) 

8. Provision for the rent or purchase of additional farm 
lands to be operated by the institutions. ’ 

4. Support of the proposal to provide a 5-year maximum 
sentence for those committed to the Elmira Reformatory. 

5. Extension of authority of the Division of Parole to 
include the inmates of five additional institutions. _ 

6. Extension of the civil service eligible list for prison 
guards to two years beyond June 1945. — 2 

7. Legislative amendments to prohibit the detention 
of juveniles in jails, penitentiaries, and city prisons. 

8. Retention and expansion of psychiatric, educational, 
and other professional services for correctional institutions. 

9. To improve the probation service by (a) consoli- 
dation of the eight different and unrelated probation services 
now in operation in New York City; (b) extension of the 
authority of the State Probation Commission to the point 
where its authority will be of greater value to the people 
of the State than its present limited advisory powers; 
and (c) the establishment of a State subsidy for the develop- 
ment of probation in those areas not now utilizing this 
modern treatment procedure. 

10. Enactment of a law to make it possible to retain 
sex offenders in confinement if they are judged not reason- 
ably safe to be at large. 

ll. Transfer of administrative control of county peni- 
tentiaries to the Department of Correction. 

12. Extension of civil service to include employees of 
county penitentiaries. 

3. Compensation for injured prisoners. ‘ 

14. Mandatory appointment of matrons in institutions 

using women offenders. 


Personnel Changes in 
Maryland Parole System 


The former director of parole and probation for the 
State of Maryland, Herman M. Moser, was recently ap- 
Pointed to the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City. He was 
Succeeded as director by F. Murray Benson, a prominent 
attorney of Baltimore. 
hati omas P. MacCarthy, supervisor of parole and pro- 
mane, resigned to enter private business, and J. Lewin 

was named acting supervisor. 


Sanford Bates Heads 
New Jersey Institutions 


Sanford Bates, nationally known in the fields of penology 

and corrections, has been named commissioner of insti- 
tutions and agencies for New Jersey. Mr. Bates, who as- 
sumed his new duties on June 1, succeeds the late Dr. 
William J. Ellis, who held the post for 19 years. 

In announcing the appointment, the president of the 
State Board of Control of institutions and agencies said 
that consideration had been given to more than 50 persons 
and the Board was ‘“‘satisfied the best man possible had 
been chosen.’”’ Mr. Bates plans no changes in the ‘‘well- 
organized commission” developed by his predecessor and 
feels that he “‘couldn’t do better than follow along with 
the commission.” 

A lawyer by profession and later a member of both 
Houses of the Massachusetts Legislature, the new com- 
missioner became associated with the field of corrections 
as penal institutions commissioner in Massachusetts and 
later as commissioner of the Massachusetts department of 
corrections for 10 years. For 8 years he was director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, resigning in 1937 to join the 
Boys Clubs of America as executive director. He became 
commissioner of the New York State Board of Parole in 
1940 which post he was holding at the time of his present 
appointment. 

Mr. Bates is president of the American Parole Associ- 
ation and the Board of Directors of Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc., a past president of the American Prison Associ- 
ation, member of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Probation Association and the Advisory Committee of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Congressional Record Prints 
Items on Prison Programs 


The Congressional Record for March 5 carried the ex- 
cellent remarks of Representative Karl Stefan of Nebraska 
on the U. S. Bureau of Prisons. Mr. Stefan, as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, made it a part of his 
duty “‘to know something about the program of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons’’ and commended the Bureau for pursuing 
‘its humane and progressive program in spite of serious 
wartime handicaps, honestly seeking after the rebuilding of 
character and resocializing of personality.” 

On February 7, Representative Thomas E. Martin of 
Iowa read into the Congressional Record an address before 
a meeting of the Committee on Military and Naval Law, 
sponsored by the American Bar Association, by Colonel 
Marion Rushton, director of the Army’s Correction Di- 
vision, outlining that department’s plan for the rehabili- 
tation of military prisoners. Commenting on the Army’s 
penal system, Mr. Martin said that he had been ‘‘very 
much interested in the kind of treatment which our soldiers 
receive when they infringe the military laws and I was 
truly amazed at the degree to which the Army is going in 
an effort to maintain the highest possible standards of 
military justice, particularly as it pertains to the rehabili- 
tation of our own military prisoners.” 
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Correctional Legislation 
Reintroduced in Congress 


Two bills of particular interest to the judiciary and 
Federal correctional workers were recently introduced in 
the Congress. 

In the House of Representatives on March 2, 1945 
the Honorable Francis E. Walter of Pennsylvania offered 
a bill (H. R. 2445) “‘To provide a correctional system in 
courts of the United States,” which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. A companion bill (S. 677), 
introduced in the Senate on March 6, 1945, by Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore of West Virginia, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of that body. 

The bill proposed’ by Senator Kilgore and cited as the 
‘*Federal Corrections Act” appears to be identical with the 
sentencing bill before the previous Congress (For the text 
of this bill, see FEDERAL PRoBaTION, VIII, 1, pp. 
10-13). Congressman Walter’s bill differs in that it puts 
the appointment of the Board of Corrections in the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States and omits 
the requirement that, if the judge fixes a definite sentence 
different from that recommended by the correctional au- 
thority, he shall state his reasons in writing. : 

On January 16, 1945, in the House of Representatives 
the Honorable Hatton W. Sumners of Texas introduced 
a bill (H. R. 1529) ‘‘To provide for the setting aside of 
convictions of Federal offenders who have been placed on 
probation and have fully complied with the conditions of 
their probation.”’ This bill again is the same as H. R. 3239, 
which was presented to the 78th Congress by Mr. Sumners 
and quoted in full in the October-December 1943 issue of 

ERAL PROBATION on page 40. 

The Attorney General raised objections to H. R. 3239 
and recently he and the Honorable Orie L. Phillips, senior 
circuit judge of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
10th Circuit, agreed on a bill which has been submitted to 
the Judicial Conference for its consideration as a substitute 
for H. R. 1529. The text of the bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
“f the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
if a person who has not been previously convicted in a court 
of the United States or of any State, Territory, or possession, 
on a charge of — its equivalent, is convicted of an 
offense against the United States and is placed on pro- 
bation pursuant to the Act of March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 
1259; 18 U.S.C. 724) and imposition or execution of sentence 
is suspended, the court on the defendant’s . pects after 
the expiration of the probation period shall make inquiry 
and determine whether the defendant has fully complied 
with the terms and conditions of the order of probation and 
has shown capacity for leading a law abiding life. If it 
shall determine these matters in the affirmative, the court 
may make a finding to that effect and may in its discretion 
enter an order vacating the judgment of conviction, except 
for the purposes hereinafter mentioned. In that event the 
clerk of the court shall issue to the defendant a certificate 
to the foregoing effect. 

Sec. 2. In the event that any judgment is vacated under 
the provisions of this Act, the defendant shall not become 
entitled to a return of his fingerprints from the files of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, or any other agency. In 
the event that the defendant subsequently commits another 
offense, he shall not be deemed a first offender, notwith- 
standing the fact that the prior judgment of conviction 
has been vacated. 


Life-Termer’s 
Sight Restored 


Waterville, Me., Feb. 3.—A cataract operation on 
George Champion, 82-year-old lifer who hadn’t been out 
of State Prison overnight for 45 years, was pronounced a 
success today by the operating surgeon. 

It probably will be a month before Champion can be 
fitted with special glasses, the surgeon said, explaining that 
several weeks are required for the healing process. 

—By The Associated Press 
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Dr. Wm. J. Ellis Dies; 
Noted Penologist 


_ The correctional field suffered a serious loss in March 
in the death of Dr. Wm. J. Ellis, New Jersey commissioner 
of institutions and agencies. Dr. Ellis, 52, nationally known 
for his work in sociology and penology, had headed the 
New Jersey department since 1926. 

Early in his career as a State psychologist, Dr. Ellis 
established a classification system in the New Jersey in- 
stitutions which was adopted by other States. He was 
president of the American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials, pot president of the American Prison Associ- 
ation, and served in fear go posts on several national 
health, education, and penal organizations. 


G. Howland Shaw Honored by 
University of Notre Dame 


The Laetare Medal for 1945, presented annually since 

1883 by the University of Notre Dame to an outstanding 
American Catholic as a recognition of merit and an in- 
centive to greater achievement, will be awarded to G. How- 
land Shaw, diplomat and penologist, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Rev. J. Hugh O’Donnell, president of 
the University. 
._ Mr. Shaw has long been interested in penology and 
juvenile delinquency, and this outstanding award is another 
in a long line of honors to be accorded him for his active 
interest in social welfare. In announcing the award, Father 
O’Donnell said, ‘‘ . . . Despite the demands of a busy 
career, Mr. Shaw has always found time to bring solace 
and comfort to the poor and afflicted and especially to the 
underprivileged boy. He has shared his rare gifts of mind 
and heart with both the mighty and the weak. 

‘In an age of selfishness and greed, the university chooses 
to honor a true apostle of unselfishness and generosity. It 
is a pleasure to welcome Mr. Shaw to the select circle of 
distinguished men and women upon whom Notre Dame 
has _ bestowed her most cherished award.” 

In addition to many other positions of merit, Mr. Shaw 
recently was elected president of the American Foundation 
for Mental Hygiene. He is also a member of the Advisory 
Committee of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


Reprinted by permission of Chicago Times Syndicate 
“You'll find a good nourishin’ complexion cream 
is practically a ‘must’ in a place like this. 
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First Lasker Award to 
Col. Wm. C. Menninger 


On November 9, 1944, at the 35th annual meeting of 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the first 
Albert and 5 emcee Foundation Award was presented 
to Col. Wm. C. Menninger, chief, Neuropsychiatry Consul- 
tants Division, Office of the Surgeon General. _ 

The prize of $1,000 was given Colonel Menninger, ac- 
cording to the citation, “for outstanding contribution to 
the mental health of the men and women of our Armed 
Forces.” The Lasker Award will be conferred annually, 
by an anonymous jury selected for their competence as 
judges, on the person making the year’s outstanding con- 
tribution to the nation’s mental hygiene in a field of cur- 
rent significance. 

Appropriately, in a war year, the honor goes to a man 
whose program is largely responsible for the prevention, 
treatment, and many cures of neuropsychiatric disabilities 
in the armed forces. ’ 


45 Federal Probation Offices 
Affected by Military Calls 


Since the passage on September 16, 1940, of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act, 90 Federal probation officers 
and 11 clerks, representing 45 judicial districts, have entered 
the armed forces of the United States. Ten officers and 
one clerk have received honorable discharges, leaving a 
total of 80 officers and 10 clerks in some branch of the 
service on May 20, 1945. . 

Our most recent loss was Charles R. Paine, U. S. pro- 
bation officer for the Western District of Oklahoma at 
Oklahoma City; and our most recent gain was the return 
of Lt. Col. James Parker Easley to his post of -— nl 
bation officer at Huntington, West Virginia. Kathleen 
Britting, Yeoman 2/c, former clerk at Buffalo, New York, 
has been released from the WAVES and resumed civilian 
oes net as a probation clerk but as the bride of Norbert 

essel. 


Federal Probation Officer 
Leads Louisiana Institute 


Dr. Chas. H. Z. Meyer, U. S. probation officer at Chi- 

0, served as discussion and case-work leader at a State- 
wide probation training institute held at Louisiana Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La., from March 12 to 17, inclusive. 

The institute, sponsored by the National Probation 

ciation in co-operation with the State Department of 
Public Welfare and the Graduate School of Social Work of 
Louisiana University, was attended by adult and juvenile 
probation officers in the State. 

Among those taking part in the institute were Dr. John 
D. Reichard, medical officer in charge, U. S. Public Health 
Service Hospital, Lexington, Ky., and Chas. H. Miller, 
field consultant for the National Probation Association. 


Death Comes to Two Federal 
Probation Officers 


The Federal Probation System mourns the loss in March 
of two of its veteran probation officers. 

Thaddeus A. Davis, chief probation officer of the South- 
ern District of California, died on March 19 after a short 

ness. Mr. Davis entered the service on October 1, 1929, 
when the Los Angeles Unit was created. He had served 
faithfully and energetically since that time, endearing him- 
self to his many associates and playing a prominent role 
in welfare movements of the community. 

_James S. Herriot, probation officer in the Southern Dis- 
trict of Indiana, was stricken suddenly on March 8, while 
engaged in his official duties. Mr. Herriot had been on the 
staff of the Indianapolis office since September 22, 1939. 


Disabled Veterans 
Work in War Plants 


Prior to March 1945, five of the nation’s leading indus- 
trial plants had employed 50,000 discharged disabled war 
veterans, according to Harry Brundidge, writing in the 
February Cosmopolitan. The general policy of these com- 

anies is to “‘hire every veteran who asks for a job, regard- 
ess of his mental or physical handicaps. Inquire into the 
ambitions and capabilities of each and place him where 
he can best demonstrate his ability to earn the highest 
possible wage.” 

Men discharged because of nervous conditions are never 
placed in jobs that may invoke painful recollections. ‘Pilots 
are not put to work on planes; tail gunners are not sent to 
rivet sections; torpedoed seamen do not work on ships. 
Men who knew the terrors of being bombed or shelled are 
never placed under the path of an overhead crane, nor are 
unskilled workers who suffered in foxholes assigned to ditch 
digging. . . .these cases are placed as far as possible from 
noise and traffic. . . .Men who have lost a foot, a leg, 
or both legs are given sitting down jobs; those with one 
hand, or none, are placed on jobs operated with one hand, 
or none; men who have lost both hands or arms are put on 
machines operated by foot; sightless men are fitted into 
operations where touch and practice are of paramount 
importance. 

“In the eyes of the expert, there are no ‘disabled’ men 
and no jobs are created for the handicapped. All are fitted 
into worthwhile jobs!” 


Governor Dewey Recommends 
New Parole Legislation 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, in his recent 
message to the legislature, pointed out that the State oper- 
ates ‘‘nine different, unrelated parole systems,” and recom- 
mended in the interest of economy and administration that 
all supervisory and investigatory functions be consolidated 
under the State Division of Parole. 

He also asked adoption of legislation to correct injus- 
tices caused by the present New York law with respect to 
the restoration of civil rights. He ~~ that legislation will 

rovide that “‘the restraints and disabilities imposed by 
aw upon released felons will be mandatory only for a fixed 
period. Thereafter, upon the showing of sufficient rehabili- 
tation and by the unanimous vote of the Parole Board 


these disabilities should cease to be effective.’ 


With his message, the Governor also transmitted a re- 
port on the prevention of juvenile delinquency submitted 
to him by a committee of State commissioners asking legis- 
lation for closer co-ordination of public and private social 
agencies. 


Pennsylvania Prison 
Society Marks Anniversaries 


In January the Pennsylvania Prison Society, founded 
in 1787, celebrated two milestones in the long history of 
the organization—the centennial issue of the Society’s pub- 
lication, The Prison Journal, and the 20th annive of 
the affiliation with the Society of Albert G. Fraser, editor 
of the periodical, and executive secretary of the organi- 
zation since 1931. 

In 1845 the first issue of the magazine appeared as the 
Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. Throughout 
the 100 intervening years, despite civil and foreign wars 
and changing thought and custom, this modest publication 
has not missed an issue. 

In paying tribute to the debt which the society owes 
to Mr. Fraser, Francis Fisher Kane, able retiring president, 
says, “‘No one better than I can testify to the magnitude 
of that debt—the great worth of his service, his ability 
and conscientiousness, his knowledge of human nature and 
his rare common sense.” 
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Britain Plans Postwar 
Expansion of Youth Agencies 


Youth welfare is considered a national responsibility 
in Britain’s educational plan. Before the war, youth organi- 
zations were supported by voluntary efforts, but durin 
the war, so that the energies of boys and girls could be 
for the war effort, the Government encouraged, with finan- 
cial support, the formation of many new groups and the 
expansion of old ones. Boys and girls between sixteen and 
eighteen were registered and encouraged to join such organi- 
zations as the Boy Scouts, Y.W.C.A., Young Farmers’ 
Clubs, or wartime pre-Service units such as the Air Lge om» 
Corps. It has been agreed that this financial help shoul 
be continued so that old established organizations can 
recruit many new members, and the wartime groups can 
adapt themselves to peacetime conditions. Communal cen- 
ters will be built, as part of the educational system, to 
provide social and physical recreational facilities for both 


adults and young people. 
Britain’s Future in the Maki 
—British Information Service, March 194 


History and Development 
of Crime Commissions 


Crime Commissions in the United States is the title of 
a recent booklet by Virgil W. Peterson, operating director, 
Chicago Crime Commission. In it, Mr. Peterson gives the 
historical development of the crime-commission movement 
in this country, begun in Chicago in 1919, and points out 
that the growth of commissions was directly related to the 
prevalence of lawlessness following World War I. 

Although the author professes that this is not an ex- 
haustive study, he hopes that the narrative ‘‘will prove 
helpful to citizens who may desire to take steps to alleviate 
undesirable crime conditions as they arise in the future.” 
Copies of the booklet will be furnished gratuitously on 
request to the Chicago Crime Commission, 79 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Work or Jail for 
Minor Offenders 


Unemployed persons convicted of minor offenses in the 
lice courts of Syracuse, N. Y., have a choice of working 
in a defense plant or going to jail. Because of an immediate 
need for 3,500 additional workers in that area, Judge H. V. 
Walsh announced a “work or jail’? ultimatum, saying, 
“If he or she is convicted, and is unemployed, I will offer 
a choice of at least six months in the (Onondaga county) 
penitentiary, or a suspended sentence of six months or more 
to be worked out in some war industry. This applies to the 
so-called gambling element in Syracuse.” 


CRAWFORD Youna 
Courtesy This Week mngueinn, copyright 1944 by United News- 


papers Magazine Corporation. 
“Maybe he should play with children more often” 
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Federal Criminal Rules 
Go to the Congress 


The new Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure have been 
transmitted to the Congress under a procedure where they 
will go into effect at the close of the current session if the 
Congress takes no action against them. 

On December 21, 1944, the rules, considerably revised 
since the first draft was made in July 1943 by the advisory 
committee, received the final approval of the Supreme Court. 
Seven justices — in the approval; Justice Black dis- 
approving and Justice Frankfurter declining to pass on the 
merits of the rules as he objected to the principle of judicial 
rule-making power. 


Federal Probation Officer 
Elected by Hygiene Group 


At the annual meeting in Columbia, S. C., on October 
26, 1944, Wm. C. Nau, U. S. probation officer at Greenville, 

C., was elected vice-president of the South Carolina 
Society for Mental Hygiene. Rev. J. Obert Kempson, Co- 
lumbia, was chosen as president. 

At the business session, recommendations were adopted 
for setting up rehabilitation clinics and employing a full- 
time executive for the society. 


Connecticut Considers 
Probation Legislation 


Pending in the Connecticut Legislature is a bill to es 
tablish a uniform probation system throughout the State, 
The legislation, sponsored by the Connecticut Prison Associ- 
ation, has received the unqualified endorsement of Roscoe 
Pound, former dean of Harvard Law School, and Governor 
Raymond E. Baldwin, who supported the bill in his inau- 
gural address. 

Dr. Pound advocates the enactment of the measure as 
a means of lowering the crime rate and reducing the “‘stag- 
arr cost” of crime. In supporting the State-wide pro- 

ation system as the answer to an effective rehabilitation 
program for offenders, the Governor pointed out that ex- 
tt probation officers would be provided for every court 
in the State, and that the guaranteed tenure of office will 
attract people to probation as a career. 


Maryland Hails Passage of New 
Youth Penal Legislation 


The Maryland General Assembly put its final approval 


in March on legislation to provide indeterminate sentences 
and specialized treatment for youthful offenders. The bills 
provide for indeterminate sentences for offenders between 
the ages of 16 and 25 and reorganization of the Women’s 
Prison and State penal farm into reformatories for incar- 
ceration of these youthful offenders. me 

The legislation was the culmination of a meeting in 
January of nationally prominent authorities on delin- 
quency, invited by the Ulman Foundation to discuss plans 
for improving the methods of treatment and prevention 
of juvenile delinquency in the State. Those who attended 
this first meeting of the foundation, established in memory 
of the late Judge Joseph N. Ulman to promote the reha- 
bilitation of youthful offenders, included James V. Bennett, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; G. Howland 
Shaw, former president of the American Prison Association; 
Sanford Bates, commissioner of paroles for New York State; 
Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, of the Department of Correction of 
New Jersey; Joseph P. Murphy, chief of the probation 
service of Essex County courts of New Jersey; and Judge 
Gerald F. Flood, of the Court of Common Pleas, Phila 
delphia. 

Governor O’Conor hailed the passage of these bills # 
a real forward step in Maryland penology. 
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National Conference of Social 
Work Continues Proceedings 


Although the National Conference of Social Work, in 
accordance with the new rulings and urgent request of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, cancelled its annual 
meeting for this year, it plans to continue publication of 
the Proceedings. Their whole procedure, however, had to 
be changed. Heretofore the volume has been compiled from 
papers presented at the annual meeting and reviewed by 
the Editorial Committee. This year the committee selected 
from the program plans those subjects which it felt would 
give the best cross section of current social-work thinking, 
planning, and experience, and asked authors to prepare 
manuscripts for publication in the Proceedings. Notwith- 


standing wartime delays, it is hoped the book will be avail- 
able sometime in October. 


Washington Studies 
Clinic for Alcoholics 


r The possibilities of a demonstration clinic, where alco- 
ad holies placed on probation by municipal court judges may 
il- take treatment as a condition of probation, are being ex- 


plored by a Committee on Alcohol Education of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies of the District of Columbia and Vi- 
cinity. The study group, under the chairmanship of Neil 
P. Fallon, assistant director of the Bureau of Rehabilitation, 
includes Dr. Michael Miller, psychiatrist at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital; Joseph E. Dayton, director of the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation; Charles V. Morris, secretary of the correc- 
tions division, Council of Social Agencies; and Dr. James 
A. Nolan, managing director of the Criminal Justice Asso- 
ciation. The committee is also studying suggestions for pro- 
posed legislation for a permanent clinic. 


au- 

Socal Survey for 

a Washington, D. C. 

‘ion A proposed survey of the area’s needs and facilities in 
he the fields of family and child welfare, health, recreation, 


group relations, adult education, vocational adjustment 
and the over-all organization of social work—sponsored 
by the Council of Social Agencies of the District of Columbia 
and Vicinity—is the theme of the March issue of Community 
Service, monthly publication of the Council. A brief state- 
ment by Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, chairman of the Board of 
Directors, outlining the reason and — of the project, 
is followed by a summary of the five formal surveys made 
during the past 10 years. The major recommendations are 


oval grouped according to subject matter with parallel state- 
wills ments on the development of each. “‘By any measurement 

? one cares to use the story of accomplishment which has 
ox followed intelligent planning is encouraging, if not impres- 
_ sive” and should Wigeenensies dispose” of the myth “‘that 
near these surveys have accomplished little or nothing.” 


Rhode Island Plans to 
Replace Personnel Losses 


mers Exactly 50 per cent of the field staff of probation and 
anet | ff Parole counselors for the State of Rhode Island have entered 
wland military service, according to the 1944 annual report of 
ation; the Division of Probation and Parole of the Rhode Island 
ag Department of Social Welfare, prepared by Joseph H. 
ion 0 Hagan, administrator. 

bation 0 offset the difficulty of securing trained replacements, 
a the division has recruited men well qualified in character 


and ability who, in many cases, are inexperienced.in_social 
~~ work, and is providing in-service training and “‘re- 


tesher” courses, and encouraging part-time attendance in 
schools of social work. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of Crawford Young and This Week 


Magazine, copyright 1945 by the United Newspapers Magazine 
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“Daddy hit me with the book on child psychology!” 


Community-School Co-operation 
Reduces Juvenile Delinquency 


How delinquency and bat ase | can be reduced by co- 
operation between the school and its community is cing 
demonstrated by the all-day year-around neighborhoo 
school oar of two New York City schools located in 
high-delinquency areas—one in Harlem and one in Chelsea, 
a lower West Side district. According to the February 
Survey Midmonthly, the Board of Education has assigned six 
special teachers to each school to assist classroom teachers 
in integrating recreation, handcrafts, clubs, and other ac- 
tivities with the regular academic subjects. Parents and 
community agencies take active part in the program, and 
parents of both neighborhoods help raise funds for the 
summer activities. Figures on reduction of delinquency and 
truancy in the two neighborhoods, and on such in-school 
problems as pilfering, cheating, defacing books and build- 
ings, are impressive. 


Pennsylvania School 
Holds Summer Institute 


From June 12 to 22, the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work held a summer institute on ‘‘Current Problems in 
Social Work Process Today,” confronting eight different 
but related spheres of activity. Of particular interest to 
the probation and parole fields was the seminar conducted 
by Kenneth L. M. Pray, director, on ‘“‘Social Case Work 

ith Young Delinquents,” which explored ‘‘the basic con- 
siderations underlying helpful social work service to youth- 
ful offenders’ with special attention “to the problem of 
establishing and maintaining a helping relationship within 
the authoritative setting of court, correctional institution, 
probation and parole administration.” 


Expansion of Educational 
Program at San Quentin 


The employment of six additional full-time teachers 
from the San Rafael department of education—three in 


the crafts instruction department and three in the guidance 
center—is announced by The San Quentin News, inmate 
publication of the California State Prison. Officials of the 
penitentiary and members of the San Rafael Board of Edu- 


cation voted unanimously to participate in the adult edu- 


gation. nengrem. A message from the State superintendent 
i 


of ee c schools, Walter Dexter, voiced approval of the 
affiliation of school districts with the educational program 
of California’s penal system, and this program in particular. 
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British Ministry of Information 
Produces Film on Delinquency 


The British Ministry of Information has produced a 
film, ‘‘Children of the City,’’ which deals with the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency in Great Britain, setting 
out in human terms the approach to the subject and the 
attitude of the Scottish courts under a recent act known 
in Britain as ‘“‘The Children’s Charter.’’ One sees how the 
act works in regard to three boys who have broken into 
a shop. Each receives different treatment which, in the 
opinion of the court, is best suited to his case. 

Although the picture does not deal with the problem 
of the teen-age girl, it is remarkable for its frank and honest 
discussion of the causes of juvenile delinquency: over- 
crowding and slums, lack of playgrounds and youth clubs. 
It ends on a note of optimism when future organization of 
such activities will afford healthy outlets for childhood’s 
energies. 

This 16 mm., 3-reel, 30-minute film, with sound track, 
is available at a rental fee of $1.00 through British Infor- 
mation Services, 80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, at 
their distribution centers throughout the country. The pur- 
chase price is $33.00. 


Americans Organize Welfare 
Work in Occupied Germany 


The American military government has already or- 
ganized social welfare work among the inhabitants of occu- 
ied Germany. A program, begun in Aachen in January, 
in two months has almost eliminated juvenile delinquency 
which had been rising there at an alarming rate. 

Six welfare centers established in the town by Pearl 
Druveck of the Red Cross, former Chicago school teacher, 
are staffed by 12 trained social workers and equipped with 
salvaged material to provide manual training and sewin 
classes. Only children accosted as delinquents are compelle 
to attend the centers but in fact all the Aachen children 
wish to take part. 

The next problem for Miss Druveck—the only woman 
attached to the American military government in Aachen— 
is to find homes for hundreds of orphans in an area where 
habitable dwellings are scarce. 


The Prisoner and 
the Postwar World 


“If men of Lewisburg are typical,” says Robert A. 
McCutcheon, inmate compositor on the editorial staff of 
the Federal penitentiary’s eer an The Periscope, “‘far 
too many inmates of penal institutions seem unconcerned 
about the nature of the post-war world in which they must 
live.’’ He feels that such an attitude by inmates burdened 
down with long sentences is understandable, but points 
out that prisons and justice will continue in the world of 
tomorrow. 

“‘And what ... can the prisoner do toward building 
this post-war world?” asks Mr. McCutcheon; then, replies, 
“Tt is up to the prisoner to show what he is able to con- 
tribute . . . he must be in earnest. He cannot fool the 
world . . . for long. He cannot win if he enyaere so- 
ciety . . . society is too strong an adversary. He must 
realize that, whether he be inmate or ex-inmate, his future 
well being depends upon the outcome of this war. Even 
though he sees today a perverted world in which corrupt 
social and economic conditions flourish, he must not lose 
sight of the fact that he can play a major part in eliminating 
these modern diseases in the world to come after the war. 
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Judge Urges Special 
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Court for Veterans 


A proposal for the establishment of a special court to 
hear only cases of veterans of this war accused of breaking 
the law, has been advocated by Municipal Judge Charles 
S. Dougherty of Chicago. 

According to the plan, to this special court would be 
assigned cases of former servicemen ch with criminal 
or quasi-criminal offenses except murder. This would allow 
the judge to hear comparatively few cases each day and 
permit him more time to learn the defendant’s background. 
A further progressive feature may be the disposal of cases 
according to the system in the Chicago Boy’s Court of 
continuing judgment in favorable cases for six months or 
a year while the defendant is under supervision, with final 
disposition being made after this period. 

In commenting on the need for this type of court, Judge 
Dougherty says, “‘I saw ‘bad actors’ in the wake of the 
last war. If many of them had had proper care, they 
wouldn’t have landed in prison.” 


Recent Action of 
Michigan Legislature 

The Spectator, inmate weekly of the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan, cites two actions of the State legis- 
lature which are of especial interest to the correctional field. 

A bill was offered providing for the automatic release 
from parole of any parolee honorably discharged from mili- 
tary service. Excepted are those whose parole periods ex- 
tended for four years under the statute that regulates the 
length of parole for certain major felonies. Members of the 
parole board have indicated their approval of the measure. 
Approximately 2,000 former prisoners of the State are now 
in the armed services. 

The proposal to re-establish capital punishment in 
Michigan was defeated for the seventh time. The bill 
provided for mandatory electrocution for first-degree mur- 
der convictions obtained on direct evidence. Persons under 
the age of 17 were exempted by the bill which in its original 
form did not except accessories to the crime. 
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RICHARD A. CHAPPELL, LT. Compr., USNR: Assistant 
Director and Officer in Charge of Prison Administration, 
Corrective Services Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
since 1944. A.B., Mercer University, 1926. Chief U. S. 
probation officer, Northern District of Georgia, 1928-1937; 
supervisor of probation, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 1937- 
1940; chief of probation, Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts, 1940-1944. Author: Decisions Interpreting the 
Federal Probation Act (1938) and numerous articles in 
correctional journals. Co-author with Victor H. Evjen: 
The Presentence Investigation Report (1943). Member: 
American and Georgia State Bar Associations, and Ameri- 
ean Association of Social Workers. 


WiLuiAM C. MENNINGER, COL., M.C.: Director, Neuro- 

chiatry Consultants Division, Office of the Surgeon 

neral, since 1944. A.B., Washburn College, 1919; M.A., 
Columbia University, 1922; and M.D., Cornell University, 
1924. Medical director, Menninger Psychiatric Hospital, 
Topeka, Kans., 1930-1942; and neuropsychiatric consultant 
to the Fourth Service Command, 1942-1944. Author: Juve- 
nile Paresis Geet and countless psychiatric and neuro- 
logical theses. Fellow: American College of Physicians, 
American Medical Association, and American Psychiatric 
Association. Member: American Orthopsychiatric Associ- 
ation, American Psychopathological Association, and Ameri- 
can Psychoanalytic Association. First recipient of the Las- 
ker Award in Mental Hygiene, 1944. 


Henry CoE LANPHER: Research and Statistical Assist- 
ant to the Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons, since 1943. 
Ph.D., School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago, 1941. Associate professor, Graduate School of 
Public Welfare Administration, Louisiana State University, 
1987-19389; director, Richmond School of Social Work, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, 1941-1943. Contributor to pro- 
fessional periodicals in the field of social work. Member: 
American Association of Social Workers. 


KENNETH L. M. Pray: Director and Dean, Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work, since 1922. A.B., University 
of Wisconsin, 1907. Author: History of the United States 
(1906) and many treatises on social work and corrections. 
Former chairman, Executive Committee, American Associ- 
ation of Social Workers; chief of staff, Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee on Public Assistance and Relief, 1935-1937. 


CLINTON W. ARESON: Superintendent, New York State 
Agricultural and Industrial School (Industry), since 1940. 
B.D., General Theological Seminary (New York City), 
1911; courses in social ethics and child welfare, Harvar 
University and the New York School of Social Work. 
Assistant director, Child Welfare League of America, 1924- 
1928; executive, Children’s Bureau, Houston, Texas, 1928- 
1930; executive, Cleveland Humane Society, 1930-1934; 
assistant director, Child Welfare League of America, 1934- 
1936; chief probation officer, Domestic Relations Court, 


New York City, 1986-1940. Contributor to professional 
journals, 


PauL T. BrIsseR: Secretary and General Manager, 
st. Louis Provident Association and Children’s Aid Society, 
since 1941. B.S. in Ec., University of Pennsylvania, 1916; 
di loma, New York School of Social Work, 1917. Secretary, 
Children’s Division, Pennsylvania Public Charities Associ- 
ation, 1922-1925; general secretary, Henry Watson Chil- 
on Aid Society, 1925-1941. Author: Study of New York 
ome Relief Bureau (1935), Child Caring Agencies of Roch- 
real N. Y. (1987), and articles on case work. President: 
issouri Association for Social Welfare. 


EMIL FRANKEL: Director, Division of Statistics and Re- 
search, New Jersey State Department of Institutions and 
gy ig 1927. Graduate, New York School of Social 


1915-19 


- Statistical expert, U. S. Department of Labor, 
20; statistician, Pennsylvania State Department of 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Welfare, 1924-1927. Author of articles on penal —— 
and crime research. Member: Committee on Statistics, 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
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